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Dearie  O’Dell 

BY  HONOR  WALSH 

It  was  a  fine  August  afternoon;  the  sun,  hav¬ 
ing  emerged  from  its  morning  veil  of  mist,  re¬ 
gilded  the  oats  in  the  meadows  of  Banba.  Not  a 
breeze  stirred  the  grain  spears,  although  a  fresh¬ 
ening  chill  in  the  air  gave  evidence  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  autumn,  already  heralded  by  black¬ 
ening  berry  and  reddening  haw.  The  hour,  the 
season,  and  the  perfect  weather  contributed  to 
the  atmosphere  of  rest  in  fruition.  A  spirit  of 
brooding  peace  seemed  to  envelop  the  scene: 
the  cows  ruminating  in  the  clover,  the  birds 
nesting  in  the  thatch,  the  wide-sweeping  pano¬ 
rama  of  near-by  slope  and  distant  mountain. 

Dearie  stood  with  arms  folded  in  ungirlish 
fashion,  as  she  gazed  fixedly,  yet  abstractedly, 
at  the  peak-indented  horizon,  seeing  nothing  of 
summit  or  sky  in  her  absorbed  prevision  of  the 
lonely  cares  awaiting  her  beyond  the  mountains  of 
her  native  land.  In  her  troubled  face  there  was 
none  of  the  restfulness  which  dominated  the  land¬ 
scape  before  her;  certainly,  for  the  nonce,  the  joy 

of  life  seemed  to  have  fled  from  the  girl.  Yet 
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there  was  no  bitterness  in  her  expression,  although 
one  skilled  in  the  deciphering  of  unspoken  thought 
might  have  read  there  a  sad  resolve,  dreary  with 
the  burying  of  high-hearted  hopes.  Presently 
she  shook  her  head  and  threw  back  her  arms  with 
the  gesture  of  one  who  would  put  the  present  into 
the  past  with  unseemly  haste.  As  she  did  so  she 
turned  toward  the  house — a  comfortable,  low, 
wide,  white  cottage  nestled  snugly  behind  a  box- 
bordered  garden  of  roses  and  gillyflowers  and 
scarlet  geraniums.  In  the  doorway  stood  her 
father,  impatiently  awaiting  her. 

Brian  O’Dell — “Brian  Dhu”  or  Black  Brian,  as 
his  intimates  in  the  south  had  called  him  thirty 
years  agone,  was  out  of  joint  with  his  times.  He 
should  have  lived  in  the  old  days  of  clans  and 
forays  and  deeds  of  derring-do.  Like  a  spirited 
cavalry  horse  attached  to  a  plow,  he  had  reared 
and  pranced  against  the  yoke  of  environment: 
lacking  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel,  the  mis- 
chanced  warrior  had  fought  with  his  neighbors, 
with  his  kin,  with  himself.  Denied  gun  or  spear 
or  bludgeon,  he  had  recourse  to  the  courts  to  settle 
this  or  that  dispute  with  farmers  and  towns¬ 
people,  and,  time  and  again  proved  in  the  wrong, 
Brian  had  become  impoverished  in  the  payment 
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of  damages.  Andy  Spillane,  Who  had  a  talent 
for  knowing  everybody’s  business  save  his  own, 
had  been  heard  to  say  that  Brian  O’Dell  had  lost 
“by  the  lawing”  fully  a  thousand  pounds. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  house,  inheritor  of  much 
of  the  paternal  temper,  had  run  away  from  home 
after  the  death  of  the  gentle,  quiet,  little  yellow¬ 
haired  mother,  whose  “aisy-going”  word  had  so 
often  healed  the  too-frequent  ruptures  between 
father  and  son.  Niall  was  gone,  gone  never  to 
return.  And  now  Dearie — Deirdre  O’Dell — 
though  of  more  gently  firm  temper,  still  faultily 
proud  as  father  and  brother,  Dearie  was  going, 
too;  going  to  America  “like  a  common  emigrant.” 

The  “chieftain,”  as  Gillespie,  one  successful  liti¬ 
gant,  had  named  Brian  in  derision,  the  chieftain, 
far  in  advance  of  the  Celtic  Renaissance,  had  given 
to  his  house  and  to  his  children  the  heroic  names 
of  ancient  tradition.  Fittingly,  Banba  House 
sheltered,  and  Banba  fields  nurtured,  sons  and 
daughters  worthy  of  Banba’s  name — Niall, 
Deirdre,  Cormac,  Una.  As  for  Deirdre,  sovereign 
beauty  of  the  whole  country  side,  Deirdre  might 
have  stepped  out  of  the  pages  of  an  illuminated 
manuscript,  a  reincarnation  of  a  monarch’s 
choice  or  a  warrior’s  hope.  Brian  was  too  proud 
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to  show  his  pride  in  her,  albeit  none  knew  better 
than  he  the  futile  supremacy  of  her  lady  tones 
and  lady  ways,  her  imperious  dark  eyes,  her  mas¬ 
sive  coronal  of  bronze-gold  hair,  her  splendid 
height  and  queenly  carriage — attributes  which 
seemed  to  render  the  handsomest  women  either 
insignificant  or  common  when  compared  with 
Deirdre  O'Dell — “Dearie.”  It  was  like  him  to 
brood  again  and  again  over  the  bitter  thought — 
Dearie,  who  was  so  soon  to  be  “a  common  emi¬ 
grant.” 

His  heart  throbbed  with  fierce  pain  as  he 
watched  her  coming  up  the  path.  What  were 
big,  manly  Niall,  dreamy,  slender  Cormac,  merry, 
coaxing  Una — ay,  what  would  a  dozen  such  be 
beside  this  daughter  of  De  Danaan  gods  of  old? 
Tall,  spare,  with  leaden  gray  hair  swept  back  from 
tyrannical  black  brows,  pride  and  discontent 
struggling  for  mastery  in  his  dark  visage,  Brian 
O'Dell  looked  in  every  grim  line  his  character  of 
over-stern  manliness;  and  yet,  when  he  spoke  to 
the  girl  his  words  were  trivial  and  his  voice  held 
the  querulous  tones  of  a  nervous  old  woman. 

“Tut,  tu,  miss;  maundering  about  the  fields 
instead  of  getting  the  tea  ready!” 

“It  isn't  tea-time  yet,  sir,”  she  said,  speaking 
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with  the  filial  respectfulness  so  characteristic  of 
the  Irish  girl  at  home.  “I  can  make  you  a  cup 
of  tea  in  a  minute,  though,  if  you  like.  I  have  a 
soda-cake  baked,  and  there’s  new  butter  and 
honey.  I  was  going  to  wait  supper  for  the  others. 
Cormy  went  over  to  Ballycairn  at  four  o’clock.  He 
took  the  car  to  bring  back  Una  and  Johanna  Dil¬ 
lon.  I ’m  afraid  they  won’t  be  here  for  awhile,  but 
after  all,  it’s  only  a  little  after  five  o’clock,  now.” 

“Ay,  just  so,  more  gallivanting!”  he  grumbled. 
“Una  off  visiting  in  town,  and  Cormac  playing 
cavalier,  if  you  please,  instead  of  stooking  the 
oats  that  are  ready  to  fall  with  the  weight  of  them¬ 
selves!  Me  with  my  rheumatism  getting  stiffer 
every  year;  Cormac  wanting  to  be  buried  in  his 
books,  when  he’s  not  running  hither  and  thither: 
having  no  son  at  all,  at  all,  now  to  mind  the  place, 
and  having  to  pay  lashings  o’  money  both  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  and  in  the  harvest — tut,  tu, 
it’s  a  poor  case!  How  can  I  have  anything  with 
headstrong  children  bent  on  going  against  me, 
and  I  robbed  beforehand  by  rascals  in  a  land 
where  there’s  no  justice?” 

He  had  stood  aside  to  let  his  daughter  pass 
within,  although  he  made  no  pause  in  his  com¬ 
plaining  as  he  moved. 
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“Cormac’s  a  good  boy — a  grand  boy!”  replied 
Dearie,  as  she  replenished  the  smouldering  turf 
fire.  “  Indeed,  you  ought  to  be  proud  of  him,  sir; 
there  never  was  a  finer  scholar  in  the  parish. 
Father  Harty,  who  should  know,  said  so.” 

“Ough!  scholar,  is  it?  What  scholarship  does 
a  farmer  want  more  than  to  know  when  to  reap 
and  when  to  sow,  and  how  to  sell  his  cattle  in  the 
best  market?  Amn’t  I  all  too  good  a  scholar 
myself  for  my  own  good,  knowing  the  history  of 
the  country  only  too  well,  and  thinking  of  the 
Red  Branch  Knights,  and  Red  Hugh,  and  Owen 
Roe,  and  Shane  O’Neil,  and  Clontarf,  and  the 
Seven  Churches,  and  the  Hundred  Colleges  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  instead  of  looking  around  me 
and  seeing  the  meanness  of  the  people  that  don’t 
deserve  to  live  where  their  forefathers  walked  the 
earth!” 

“You  should  have  been  a  schoolmaster,  sir,” 
said  the  girl,  sighing  wearily.  “Sure,  it’s  a  pity 
if  poor  Cormy  can’t  go  to  the  Seminary.  I’m 
afraid  his  heart’s  set  on  it.” 

The  old  man  filled  his  pipe  from  a  little^hagreen 
bag  and  struck  a  match. 

“It  was  his  mother’s  wish,  rest  her  soul!”  he 
said,  “but  I  don’t  see  how  it  can  be  done;  I  can’t 
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find  any  way.  The  lad  who  ought  to  have 
the  land  is  far  off,  and  far  off  he’ll  stay.  If  things 
were  different,  if  the  place  could  be  out  of  debt 
even,  you  might  settle  here  with  a  likely  man. 
But  I’ll  be  beholden  to  no  one  to  come  out  of 
charity!”  he  said,  with  a  touch  of  ferocity.  He 
puffed  vigorously  at  his  short  pipe  for  a  minute. 

“Nor  I,  nor  I,  nor  I!”  said  Deirdre,  as  passion¬ 
ately  fierce  as  he  in  her  poverty-pride. 

“As  for  you,”  the  home  tyrant  turned  upon  her 
again,  “you  didn’t  answer  my  question;  what 
were  you  doing  out  there  in  the  fields?  Planning 
your  escape,  maybe,  as  your  fine  brother  did  long 
ago?” 

She  swung  the  kettle  on  the  crane,  and  turned 
to  lay  the  cloth  on  the  immaculately  scrubbed 
deal  table.  Everything  was  ship-shape  in  Banba 
House:  both  Deirdre  and  Una  had  inherited  from 
their  father  the  uncompromising  neatness  which 
is  so  often  the  accompaniment  of  an  uncompro¬ 
mising  temper.  The  girl  shook  the  bleached 
linen  from  its  even  folds  and  spread  it  smoothly, 
patting  it  here  and  there  as  if  her  mind  were  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  trifling  task. 

“  I’ve  made  up  my  mind  to  go,”  she  said  with 
deferential  firmness.  “Una’s  worth  two  of  me 
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here.”  She  began  to  lay  the  cups  and  saucers 
with  a  cheerful  clatter.  “I  can  get  the  money 
from  Johanna  Dillon,  if  you  feel  you  can’t  spare 
it,  sir;  and  I’ll  send  it  back  out  of  my  first  savings.” 

The  iron-gray  man  knocked  the  ashes  out  of 
his  pipe,  and  his  deep-set  dark  eyes  gleamed 
irately. 

“A  likely  thing  to  see  Brian  O’Dell’s  daughter 
at  service  with  her  inferiors!”  he  muttered. 

“But  I’m  not  going  into  service,  sir.  Mary 
Kate  Cullen  will  get  work  for  me  in  the  shop  where 
she’s  employed  in  Boston.  I’m  not  bad  with  the 
needle,  you  know,  for  I  had  good  training  with  the 
nuns,  thanks  to  you, sir.  I  can  do  fine  hand  work, 
and  I  know  it  wouldn’t  take  me  long  to  learn  the 
machine.  Then,  I’m  told,  the  American  ladies 
are  all  wild  about  Irish  lace  these  times;  sure  I  can 
do  every  kind,  crochet  and  net,  and  even  Carrick- 
macross  and  rose  point,  and  I  ought  to  be  able  to 
make  plenty  of  money — ”  Suddenly  her  forced 
calmness  gave  way  in  a  rush  of  sudden  emotion: 
“I  can’t  stay  and  see  John  Shine  married  to 
Johanna,  and  you  wouldn’t  have  me  marry  him 
penniless,  and  I  haven’t  a  copper  to  bring  him! 
I  must  go,  dada,  you  know  I  must!  ” 

“There’s  the  woolen  mills  at  Foxford  where 
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you  might  get  work — oyea,  but  that  would  be 
worse:  We’ll  do  abroad  what  we  won’t  do  at  home 
in  our  Irish  pride!  If  that  villain  Gillespie  hadn't 
robbed  me  of  my  rights,  and  if  I  hadn’t  had  to 
pay  the  costs  of  the  suits  with  Hooligan  and 
Egan  and  the  other  scoundrels,  you  wouldn’t  be 
a  poor  man’s  daughter  this  day  and  having  to  go 
abroad.  For  you  must  go.  my  poor  Deirdre, 
I’m  afraid  you  must!” 

Promptly  she  took  advantage  of  his  softening 
mood.  “  Then,  you  know,  there’s  the  chance  that 
I  might  find  Niall,”  she  ventured  to  say.  Em¬ 
boldened  by  his  silence,  she  continued:  “There’s 
talk  in  town  that  he  wrote  to  you  once,  and  maybe 
more  than  once.  Andy  Spillane  said  that  when 
he  had  the  post-office  two  years  ago,  you  got  a 
letter  with  a  postmark  on  it  beginning  with  O. 
He  didn’t  know  was  it  Ohio  or  Ottawa  or  Omaha, 
when  I  asked  him.  He  said  there  was  a  check 
in  it,  or  a  post-office  order,  and  that  you  tore  up 
‘the  letter  and  sent  the  check  back.” 

Brian  O’Dell  dashed  his  pipe  on  the  hearth, 
where  it  broke  into  a  hundred  fragments. 

“Andy  Spillane  is  a  meddlesome,  interfering 
idiot!  ”  he  cried  in  sudden  rage.  “What  business 
of  his  is  it  if  I  refuse  to  take  money  for  a  plaster? 
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No,  no,  the  hurt’s  too  deep  for  that.  Hoy!  hoy! 
throw  a  bone  to  a  dog,  and  send  money  to  a  poor 
old  man!  I  want  money,  ’tis  true;  but  I  want 
more  than  money.  Yea,  how  are  ye,  sitting 
down  at  your  ease,  and  making  a  postage  stamp 
do  what  you  ought  to  be  doing  yourself?  When 
it’s  new  blood  a  man  wants,  give  him  a  few  drops 
of  ink,  will  you!  ” 

He  was  working  himself  up  into  an  ungovern¬ 
able  fury.  Deirdre  knew  the  symptoms,  yet  she 
began  to  protest: 

“But  poor  Niall—  ” 

“Say  no  more,  say  no  more!”  he  uttered  chok¬ 
ingly,  and  his  daughter,  with  one  glance  at  his 
agitated  face,  walked  to  the  window.  She  gave 
a  little  exclamation  of  surprise  as  she  looked  out. 

“Here  they  are  already,”  she  said.  “I  didn’t 
hear  the  car.” 

Brian  rose  to  welcome  Johanna  Dillon,  the 
neighboring  heiress  whose  land  joined  his  own. 
At  the  same  time  he  uttered  one  of  his  usual  sharp 
commands  by  way  of  greeting  to  Una.  His 
younger  daughter— she  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
child— fairly  bubbled  into  the  room,  her  step  as 
lively  as  her  tongue.  With  all  the  thoughtless 
chatter  of  her  age,  she  poured  forth  her  little  ex- 
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periences  of  the  day  in  a  cataract  of  words,  unre¬ 
strained  by  her  father's  reprimanding  voice. 

“Who  do  you  think  we  saw?  What  do  you 
think  we  did?  Where  do  you  think  we  went? 
We  saw  John  Shine  at  the  Cross  of  the  Tree,  and 
I  told  him  Johanna  would  stay  to  supper  with  us!  " 

She  danced  a  lively  measure  as  she  took  off  her 
hat  and  rumpled  up  her  curls.  “When  are  we 
going  to  dance  at  the  wedding,  Johanna?"  she 
demanded. 

Johanna  blushed  and  glanced  at  Deirdre  who 
stood  at  the  window,  tapping  abstractedly  with 
her  fingers  upon  the  shining  panes.  The  young 
heiress,  only  child  of  Malachi  Dillon,  who  died 
the  richest  man  in  the  whole  barony,  had  always 
been  a  little  afraid  of  Deirdre  O’Dell.  Although 
Johanna  was  four  years  older  than  Dearie,  she 
looked  like  a  child  beside  the  tall  young  beauty. 
Not  that  she  was  not  comely  herself,  in  a  fairy¬ 
like  way,  delicate  featured  and  symmetrical. 

“Come  away  from  that  window,  Dearie,"  cried 
irrepressible  Una,  in  mock  alarm.  “You’ll  set 
the  house  afire  with  the  sun  burning  on  that  red 
hair  of  yours!" 

The  beautiful  head  shone  with  a  flame-like 
glory  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  The  man 
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who  had  entered  the  garden  with  the  boy  Cormac 
stood  transfixed  for  a  moment  as  he  beheld  the 
radiant  vision  of  the  girl  whom  he  had  loved  with 
a  hopeless  love;  and  in  that  moment  Dearie — she 
could  not  for  the  life  of  her  have  helped  it — sent 
him  an  unguarded  look,  one  loving,  lingering, 
yielding,  fleeting  glance.  Resolutely  she  steeled 
herself  against  farther  surprise. 

“Well,  Johanna,”  she  said  turning  from  the 
window,  “that  chatterbox  didn’t  give  you  time  to 
tell  me  that  John  came  back  with  you.  I  suppose 
he  went  with  Cormy  to  stable  the  horse?  I’ll 
have  to  lay  another  plate.” 

In  another  instant  she  was  welcoming  with 
cool  friendliness  the  man  whom  she  had  resolved 
to  sacrifice.  The  big,  broad-shouldered,  curly- 
haired  giant  who  looked  down  even  upon  Deirdre’s 
lofty  stature,  knew  at  a  second  glance  that  he 
must  bury  the  hopes  momentarily  revived  by  the 
apparently  betraying  revelation  at  the  window. 
He  set  his  teeth,  in  disappointment,  half  in  anger. 
Stubborn  in  his  dealings  with  men,  wholly  indif¬ 
ferent  to  other  women,  and  with  no  near  kin  to 
divide  his  affections,  John  Shine’s  love  for 
Dearie  O’Dell  sometimes  frightened  him  with 
its  absorbing  intensity.  The  thought  of  losing 
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her  filled  him  with  dismay;  sometimes  he  hated 
himself  for  loving  her  so  much;  he,  a  hard-headed 
man  of  affairs,  was,  as  he  told  himself,  “like 
putty  ”  before  her,  while  she — she  was  ready  to 
throw  him  and  his  love  to  the  winds  and  go 
away  from  him  forever  because  of  her  foolish 
pride. 

There  was  more  than  one  sad  heart  that  night 
in  the  semicircle  gathered  around  the  glowing 
turf-fire.  Even  gay  Una  was  silent  and  sorrowful 
as  she  sat  listening  to  her  sister’s  brave  talk  of 
going  within  a  few  days  to  that  far-away  America, 
from  which  nobody  ever  seemed  to  return,  and 
hearing  with  amazement  her  father’s  grim  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  passing  of  Deirdre. 

John  Shine  was  white;  even  the  reddening  fire 
lent  no  glow  to  his  pallor  of  pain.  He  had  no 
eyes  for  timid  little  Johanna,  who  presently 
slipped  away  to  the  “room  above”  to  get  her  hat; 
beckoning  Una  to  accompany  her.  He  paid  no 
heed  to  their  going;  his  gaze  was  fixed  on  the  fire; 
he  did  not  dare  to  look  at  his  imperial  Deirdre, 
who  sat  on  a  low  stool  beside  her  father,  the  fire¬ 
light  sparkling  on  her  glorious  hair.  Her  eyes 
were  downcast;  he  knew  she  would  not  look 
at  him  again  as  in  that  one  thrilling  moment 
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her  disobedient  eyes  had  revealed  her  heart  to 
him. 

The  boy  Cormac,  who  loved  the  young  man 
dearly,  laid  his  head  against  his  friend’s  arm. 
Ordinarily,  John  was  fond  of  the  gentle,  studious 
lad,  and  fully  alive  to  his  affectionate  interest  in 
him,  but  to-night  he  heeded  nothing  save  the 
terrible  prospect  of  separation  from  Deirdre. 

Suddenly  he  spoke,  surprising  himself  as  well  as 
the  others  by  what  he  said:  “Eh,  there  are  as 
many  Irish  in  America  as  in  Ireland  now.  What’s 
to  prevent  any  one  from  going?” 

Mistaking  the  train  of  the  young  man’s  thought, 
old  Brian  O’Dell  assented. 

“They  have  gone,  they  are  going,  they  will  go. 
Long  ago,  in  the  times  of  St.  Brendan,  the  Culdees 
went  there,  and  named  the  place  Greater  Ireland 
nine  hundred  years  before  Columbus,  and  after¬ 
ward —  ” 

Absently,  John  interrupted  the  historian  as 
though  he  had  not  heard  a  word,  “Why  not,  why 
not,  why  not?”  he  repeated,  knocking  his  chair 
over  as  he  rose  abruptly  to  his  full  height.  The 
others  looked  at  him  amazedly.  “Brian  O’Dell,” 
he  said,  “I  love  Ireland  as  well  as  any  martyr 
that  ever  died  for  the  country.  To  leave  here 
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and  live  in  a  foreign  land  would  be  very  dreary 
and  painful  to  me.  I  never  thought  to  go  away 
from  Ireland.  I’d  stay  here  for  ever  if  I  could.” 

“And  wha ’s  to  hinder  you  from  staying? 
You’ve  plenty  of  money,  John.  What’s  the  old 
saying?  ‘Your  father  was  a  clever  man,  and  by 
the  same  token,  you’re  a  rich  one.’  ” 

“I  can’t  stay  here  when  Dearie  goes.  Where 
she  is  I  must  be.  She  won’t  marry  me  here  with¬ 
out  a  fortune,  but  in  America,  I’m  told,  no  girl 
brings  money  to  a  man,  so  maybe  it  will  satisfy 
her  if  I  go  where  her  pride  needn’t  stand  between 
us.  Will  you  give  her  to  me,  Brian?” 

The  old  man  was  about  to  speak,  when  Deirdre 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  “Let  me  answer  him, 
dada,”  she  said,  and  he  was  satisfied,  for  in  her 
eyes  he  saw  all  his  own  stubborn  imperiousness. 

“Let  the  girl  speak  for  herself,”  he  chuckled. 

“I  mean  to  go  to — where  is  it,  Cormy? — Ohio, 
Ottawa,  no  Omaha — and  marry  a  rich  American,” 
she  said  lightly.  “We’ll  come  over  here  some 
day  to  visit  you  when  you’re  married  to  little  Jo, 
who  is  twice  too  good  for  you,  Mr.  Shine,  and  you 
having  the  impudence  to  talk  to  another  girl  while 
she’s  under  the  roof,  when  the  match  ought  to  be 
as  good  as  settled!” 
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“Malachi  Dillon’s  last  wishes  were  for  you, 
John  Shine;  you  were  to  have  the  farm  and  Jo¬ 
hanna,”  the  old  man  said.  “Deirdre  knows  her 
own  wishes;  penniless  she  will  not  marry  any 
man;  make  up  your  mind  to  that !  ” 

Unseen,  Johanna  stood  within  the  door.  “Mr. 
O’Dell,”  she  said,  “if  any  one  knew  my  father’s 
wishes  it  should  be  I.  He  had  a  wish  for  John, 
it  is  true,  but  his  earliest  choice  was  my  own  first 
and  last  choice — John  knows.”  Her  shyness  had 
vanished;  her  cheeks  were  burning.  “I’m  like 
John  in  a  way,”  she  continued,  “  I  can’t  pass  from 
one  to  another.  Oh,  Dearie!  why  don’t  you  stay 
at  home?  Can’t  you  see  that  your  going  will 
break  his  heart  and  your  own?” 

A  sudden  hurried  knocking  saved  Deirdre  from 
an  immediate  answer.  Before  Cormac  had 
reached  the  door,  the  latch  clicked,  and?  in  walked 
the  born  reporter,  Andy  Spillane. 

“Well?”  demanded  Brian,  irritability  getting 
the  better  of  hospitality;  he  hated  good  Andy’s 
well-meant  interferences.  “And  what  cool  wind 
blows  you  in  upon  us  to-night,  Mr.  Spillane?” 

“Yerra,  ocean  wind,  no  less!*’  Andy  placed 
himself  with  his  back  against  the  door.  “Who 
d’ye  think  I  have  outside?”  he  demanded  excitedly. 
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“  Brian  O’Dell,  as  you  hope  to  meet  your  God, 
as  you  hope  to  carry  out  the  dying  wishes  of  your 
wife,  as — ” 

Brian  interrupted  him  disdainfully.  “Stop  your 
play-acting,  man;  out  with  it  plainly,  whatever 
it  is!”  he  commanded,  spoiling  Andy’s  artistic 
enjoyment  of  a  dramatic  situation.  The  little 
man,  halted  at  high  tide,  was  a  picture  of  comical 
confusion;  surely  his  news  was  too  grand  to  be 
conveyed  in  the  same  manner  as  one  would  tell 
of  the  sale  of  a  calf  or  a  rise  in  the  market  price 
of  oats.  They  were  all  looking  at  him  expectantly 
when  he  paused,  but  only  demure  little  Johanna 
divined  the  truth.  She  ran  over  to  Brian  O’Dell; 
she  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck  in  an  unwonted 
caress:  the  little  creature  was  wild  in  an  explosion 
of  long  pent-up  feeling. 

“It  will  be  Niall,  Niall!”  she  whispered  in 
Brian’s  ear. 

The  old  man  rose  tremblingly,  but  he  spoke 
with  all  his  old-time  resonance,  so  that  the  out¬ 
sider  might  hear  him:  “If  it  is  my  son,  if  it  is 
Niall  O’Dell,  let  him  enter,  in  God’s  name,  and 
welcome!  ” 

In  another  moment  they  stood  hand-clasped, 
father  and  son,  image  and  image,  dark,  lean, 
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powerful  men  both.  The  bright  eyes  of  the  young 
Irish- American  were  wet  as  he  led  his  father  back 
to  the  old  chimney-corner  seat. 

“Let  me  guess,  let  me  guess;  don’t  tell  me, 
Andy,”  he  said,  surveying  the  excited  group. 
“Surely  this  big  fellow  is  not  baby  Cormy?  And 
Una — little  Una  no  longer!  Where’s  Dearie? 
What,  this  Dearie? — this  magnificent  young 
woman  my  sister,  Dearie  O’Dell!  There’s  not  a 
lady  in  Omaha,  no,  nor  in  San  Francisco,  nor  in 
New  York,  for  that  matter,  that  can  hold  a  candle 
to  our  colleen  dhas,  father!  Is  this  my  old  friend, 
John  Shine?  John,  you’re  tremendous;  I  believe 
you’re  a  good  three  inches  taller  than  father,  and 
he’s  what  you  call  a  big  man,  too.  Isn’t  it  glor¬ 
ious  to  see  you  all — and  the  dear  old  house — and 
my  father  looking  so  fine?  Eh,  many  a  night  I’d 
have  given  I  don’t  know  what  to  see  even  the  old 
turf-fire!  ” 

“You  must  stay  now,  Niall,”  said  the  father,  a 
world  of  forgiving  love  in  his  tones.  “You  must 
never  leave  us  again.” 

“No,  please  God,  I’ll  stay — provided  you  find 
me  a  wife,  of  course,”  he  laughed.  “Here,  Andy 
Spillane,  come  near  the  fire  yourself.  You 
never  see  a  fire  in  August  where  I’ve  been,  but  it’s 
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mighty  comfortable  here  this  time  of  year.  Well 
Andy,  what’s  the  meaning  of  those  fantastic 
motions?”  Niall  peered  through  the  gloom  out¬ 
side  the  circle  of  light  where  Andy  was  gesticu¬ 
lating  toward  the  far  corner  of  the  room.  He 
caught  a  glimmer  of  a  light  gown;  in  a  few  steps 
he  had  reached  the  side  of  little  Johanna,  and  was 
drawing  her  toward  the  firelight. 

‘‘Oh,  Cormy,  reach  down  the  candles,”  said 
Una.  “Didn’t  we  forget  to  make  a  light  in  all 
the  excitement?  I  don’t  know  what  our  Niall 
will  think  of  us!” 

At  the  moment,  however,  Ni all’s  thoughts  were 
centered  upon  Johanna  Dillon. 

“Little  linnet,  are  you  here?”  he  said  tenderly. 
“Andy  tells  me  you’re  not  married.  Is  it  true, 
little  Jo?” 

“Make  room  for  her,”  commanded  the  old 
chieftain.  “She  was  the  first  of  us  to  know  you 
were  here,  and  how  she  knew,  God  knows!  Was 
this  your  father’s  first  choice,  Johanna  Dillon?” 

For  answer  she  looked  at  Niall  adoringly. 

“And  we  were  getting  ready  to  marry  her  to 
John  Shine!”  said  the  gratified  baffled  autocrat. 

“And  Dearie  was  going  to  go  to  America,  just 
because  she  has  no  fortune,  to  run  away  from 
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John,”  explained  Johanna,  sitting  between  her 
new  father  and  her  old  lover. 

“Thanks  be  to  God  she  needn’t  go!”  said 
Niall,  patting  his  sweetheart’s  little  hand. 
“We’ll  take  care  of  your  father’s  farm,  Jo,  you 
and  I,  and  we  can  give  Dearie  a  fortune  too,  for 
I’ve  brought  two  thousand  pounds  home  with  me. 
If  you’re  willing,  father,  John  and  Dearie  can 
settle  at  Banba.  As  for  you,  Cormy  boy — you 
see,  Andy  has  told  me  everything — you  can  go  to 
the  Seminary  at  Tuam  as  soon  as  you  like.  Time 
enough  to  plan  for  you  yet,  Una!” 

John  rose  to  go.  “I’m  glad  you’re  home, 
Niall,”  he  said,  “glad  from  my  heart.  But  I’ll 
be  going  now.  I’ll  see  you  to-morrow.”  He  did 
not  look  at  Deirdre.  “  I  wish  you  and  Jo  all  joy, 
and  you’ll  have  it — you’ll  have  a  grand  wife, 
Niall;  she  didn’t  let  money  or  the  lack  of  it  stand 
between  you  and  her.  She  flew  to  you  like  a 
bird  to  its  nest,  your  little  linnet,  as  you  called 
her.  I — I — would  have  an  eagle,  and  now — ” 

He  looked  steadily  at  Deirdre  at  last,  and  then 
turned  to  her  father.  “I  was  mistaken,”  he 
said,  with  restored  dignity  in  his  bearing.  “I 
knew  I  loved  this  girl;  I  thought  she  loved  me. 
I  see  now  what  real  love  is;  Jo  has  shown  me,  Jo 
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and  Niall.  Did  you  ever  read  in  the  play,  Brian 
O'Dell,  how  hard  it  is  to  look  at  happiness  through 
another  man's  eyes?  Well  that's  my  case.  I'll 
bid  you  all  good  night!" 

“You  don't  mean  to  say,  man,  that  you  don't 
care  for  Deirdre  any  longer — that  you  will  put  a 
slight  on  her?"  Brian  demanded  wrathfully. 

John  smiled  a  cold,  unhappy  smile.  “What 
does  she  care  for  me?"  he  said.  “The  bit  of 
money  or  the  want  of  it  was  more  to  her  than  any 
man's  happiness.  She — "  he  paused.  Dearie 
leaned  on  the  back  of  her  father's  chair,  her  proud 
head  bent,  her  cheeks  aflame.  She  looked  up  at 
length,  and  her  eyes  were  bright  with  tears. 

“John,"  she  said  brokenly,  “didn't  you  think 
that  I,  too,  might  have  learned  something  from 
little  Jo?" 

He  strode  to  the  chair,  heedless  of  the  others, 
and  caught  her  hands.  “Will  you  marry  me 
without  a  fortune?"  he  said.  “Without  a  single, 
solitary  penny  of  Niall's  money?" 

She  shrank  closer  to  her  father;  it  was  a  severe 
test.  Niall  nodded  approvingly — he  had  the  Amer¬ 
ican’s  admiration  for  John's  suddenly  independ¬ 
ent  attitude,  although  he  knew  that  he,  Niall, 
could  and  would  find  a  way  to  give  his  sister  as 
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good  as  a  dowry,  by  way  of  a  wedding 
present. 

“Will  you?”  repeated  John  insistently.  “Or 
shall  I  say  good  night — and  good-by?  ” 

Her  eloquent  eyes  looked  straight  into  his. 
He  read  in  them  her  message  of  sweet  surrender, 
and  he  read,  too,  the  appeal  of  maidenly  reserve. 
“Don’t  make  me  say  everything  before  everybody, 
please,  John!” 

It  was  as  though  she  had  whispered  the  very 
words  to  him,  although  what  she  actually  did 
say  was — 

“Don’t  say  good-by — and — and  sure — you 
needn’t  be  saying  good-night — yet — John?” 


Mrs.  Slovolovsky’s 
Madonna 

BY  MAY  LOWE 

Whether  from  a  racial  love  of  bright  col¬ 
ors  or  a  racial  love  of  gain,  the  fact  remained 
that  along  the  wall  in  the  little  grocery  and  notion 
store  of  Mr.  Morris  Michelson,  which  was  fre¬ 
quented  by  numerous  pack-peddlers,  stood  a 
row  of  pictures  symbolic  of  that  faith  in  which 
they  had  neither  belief  nor  hope.  St.  Patrick 
was  there,  and  Sacred  Hearts,  both  of  Jesus 
and  of  Mary,  gaudily  colored;  and,  at  first, 
there  had  been  in  the  collection  a  Crucifixion, 
the  great  cross  of  which  had  thrown  a  shadow 
upon  the  heart  of  Morris  Michelson;  and  which, 
although  he  turned  it  to  the  wall,  hiding  it  back 
of  all  the  others,  haunted  him,  until  at  last 
he  promised  the  best  peddler  of  them  all  a  large 
commission  to  take  the  picture  out  on  his  next 
country  trip  and  sell  it.  Which  he  did,  to  an  old 
Catholic  woman,  far  removed  from  art  galleries. 

But  to  Miriam  Slovolovsky  the  picture  which 
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appealed  most  was  a  copy  of  one  of  Raphael’s 
Madonnas.  Something  of  the  master  breathed 
from  this  poor  copy  of  his  masterpiece,  for  even 
its  cheap  and  impossible  colors  could  not  hide 
the  genius  with  which  the  original  was  conceived 
and  wrought.  And  indeed  it  was  not  as  bril¬ 
liantly  colored  as  its  companion  pictures;  and 
it  was  this  as  well  as  the  preceding  fact,  added 
to  a  delicate  sense  within  herself,  which  made 
it  to  Miriam  the  gem  of  the  collection. 

Mrs.  Slovolovsky  did  her  household  trading 
at  the  store  of  Morris  Michelson,  and  since  the 
acquisition  of  the  works  of  art  to  the  stock  of  that 
thrifty  merchant,  she  forsook  her  good  house¬ 
wifely  rule  of  going  once  a  week  for  her  little 
stock,  but  came  instead  day  after  day  to  carry 
home  a  sack  of  salt  or  a  pound  of  coffee  or  what¬ 
ever  of  supplies  she  needed.  Then  she  would 
stand  before  the  rude  representation  of  the 
highest  art  filled  with  admiration  and  awe. 

One  day,  she  came  with  a  look  of  expectancy. 

“How  much,  Mr.  Michelson,”  she  queried, 
“do  you  ask  for  the  lady’s  picture?” 

“Dollar  and  half,”  was  the  laconic  reply. 

The  little  matron’s  face  fell.  Then  she  said, 
speaking  slowly  as  she  always  did  in  English: 
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“Mr.  Slovolovsky  he  tell  me  that  when  he 
save  dollar  and  quarter  he  buy  me  nice  present. 
That  is  what  I  would  have  him  buy  me.  But 
no,”  shaking  her  head  sadly,  “it  would  make 
to  take  him  long  time  to  save  dollar  and 
half.  ” 

“You  take  him  and  pay  me  twenty-five  cents 
every  week,  and  then  I  let  you  have  him  for 
dollar  seventy-five,  because  I  wait  for  the  rest 
of  the  money,”  he  said,  persuasively,  gently 
pushing  her  toward  the  picture. 

She  replied  with  dignity,  “I  take  no  pres¬ 
ent  from  my  husband  till  he  can  be  able  to 
pay.” 

Mr.  Michelson  pondered.  He  had  no  great 
respect  for  Isaac  Slovolovsky,  who,  though  known 
to  be  strictly  honest,  seemed  to  be  totally  lack¬ 
ing  in  that  admirable  characteristic,  the  ability 
to  make  money.  He  had  never  advanced  further 
than  to  be  the  driver,  at  a  very  low  wage,  of 
another  man’s  pack-wagon.  But  the  merchant 
knew  also  that  the  Madonna  was  not,  among  his 
class  of  customers,  a  good  seller.  Many  of  the 
others  had  gone,  and  many  more  would  go  before 
the  more  somber-tinted  Raphael  would  find 
another  admirer.  So  he  said: 
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“Well,  you  give  me  dollar  quarter  for  him  and 
you  take  him.  ” 

Miriam’s  face  brightened. 

“Then,”  she  queried,  “you  put  her  away  for 
me  till  my  husband  save  him  up  the  money?” 

Again  the  man  hesitated.  But  he  knew  that 
if  he  lost  this  chance  to  sell  the  picture  he  might 
never  sell  it,  and  reluctantly  he  promised. 

To  Miriam  Slovolovsky  the  time  seemed  very 
long  until  Isaac  handed  her  the'  hardly-saved 
money,  with  which  she  joyously  flew  to  claim 
her  treasure.  Even  her  husband,  fond  as  he 
was  of  his  frail  little  wife,  could  not  understand 
her  desire  for  this  picture.  He  had,  in  the  course 
of  accumulating  the  money,  offered  many  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  its  disposal.  A  brilliantly-hued 
lamp,  a  gorgeous  calico  dress  pattern,  a  pin¬ 
cushion  of  pink  satin  and  white  lace,  each  claimed, 
in  its  turn,  his  consideration.  But  at  mention 
of  each  article,  the  wife  shook  her  head. 

“You  tell  me,  Isaac,”  she  would  say,  gently, 
“I  get  what  I  want  most.  I  want  the  lady 
most.  ” 

And  now  the  lady  was  hers,  and  the  daily 
trip  to  the  grocery  was  abandoned.  She  seemed 
to  even  grudge  the  time  she  must  devote  to  her 
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weekly  purchases.  But  Miriam  was  a  con¬ 
scientious  housewife,  and  though  she  regretted 
the  time  spent,  she  did  not  neglect  any  of  the 
duties  of  her  small  home.  And  she  had  much 
leisure,  all  of  which  she  spent  seated  before  the 
picture. 

Her  eyes  had  taken  on  a  new  beauty  since 
she  knew  that  soon,  like  the  pictured  Mother, 
she  would  hold  a  little  child  in  her  arms.  Thus 
the  picture  helped  her  to  endure  the  absence  of 
her  husband  at  his  work,  and  filled  her  with 
sweet  dreams  and  hopes  for  the  future. 

“A  little  girl, ”  she  would  muse,  “would  be  a 
nice  baby,  but  I  wish  it  might  be  a  little  son, 
just  like  this  one.  ” 

And  when  the  little  son  lay  in  her  arms — for 
it  was  a  son — she  admired  the  picture  more 
fervently  than  ever.  She  would  hold  her  child 
in  the  same  position  as  the  pictured  one,  and, 
indeed,  as  he  grew  older,  the  little  Nathan  showed, 
in  his  dark  beauty,  a  remarkable  likeness  to  the 
divine  Child.  And,  like  the  carpenter’s  Son, 
“he  grew  and  waxed  strong.” 

At  length  the  time  came  when  the  child  was 
old  enough  to  go  to  school.  It  was  a  hard 
wrench  for  Miriam  to  part  with  him,  for  since 
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his  birth  he  had  never  been  out  of  her  sight  an 
hour  at  one  time. 

But  Nathan  was  to  be  a  good  and  great  man, 
and  though  the  little  mother  had  not  much  edu¬ 
cation  herself  she  felt  that  the  boy,  to  attain  all 
she  hoped  for  him,  must  go  to  school.  She  was 
very  lonely,  for  she  had  never  been  a  favorite 
with  the  coarser  Jewish  women  around  her,  and 
after  Nathan’s  coming  she  had  cared  less  than 
ever  for  their  society.  The  picture  now  gave 
her  added  comfort,  and  combined  with  her  house¬ 
hold  duties  in  helping  the  time  to  pass  while  the 
little  son  was  in  school. 

Though  Nathan’s  mental  attainments  were 
not  of  an  especially  high  order,  his  gentle  manners 
endeared  him  to  his  teacher  and  schoolmates. 
There  was  one  among  the  latter  who  soon  be¬ 
came  his  particular  chum.  It  was  a  rare  sight 
to  see  the  slow-speaking,  mild  Jewish  child, 
and  the  quick,  boisterous  Patsy  O’Brien  together. 

The  friendship  was  a  good  thing  for  both. 
Nathan  would  certainly  have  been  imposed  upon 
by  the  other  boys  had  they  not  been  in  mortal 
fear  of  Patsy’s  strong  arm,  which,  they  well  knew, 
would  deal  out  vengeance  sure  and  swift  to  any 
boy  who  would  dare  wrong  his  friend.  When 
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Patsy's  mother  would,  occasionally,  remonstrate 
against  her  son's  devotion,  his  father  would 
say,  “And  what  if  Patsy  does  like  the  little 
Sheeny?  Sure  if  our  lad  would  get  some  of  his 
good  manners  into  him  instead  of  his  own  harum- 
scarum  ways,  it'll  be  a  good  thing. " 

Thus  encouraged,  the  odd  friendship  grew 
and  throve.  Patsy  was  to  his  companion  an 
oracle,  and  in  all  matters  of  dispute  a  court  of 
last  resort,  whose  decision  was,  on  all  questions, 
final. 

When  Nathan’s  parents,  like  the  pious  Joachim 
and  Ann,  bemoaned  the  fact  that  God  did  not 
send  them  other  children,  the  boy,  in  childish 
simplicity,  did  much  to  lessen  what  they,  in  the 
faith  of  their  race,  considered  a  reproach.  Seated 
upon  his  mother's  lap,  which,  great  boy  as  he 
now  was,  was  his  favorite  place,  he  gazed  ad¬ 
miringly  at  the  picture  as  he  said  in  his  quaint 
way:  “Mother,  Patsy  says  that  the  Lady  had 
just  this  one  little  boy.  She  never  had  neither 
any  other  sons  nor  any  other  daughters.  And 
maybe  God  don't  want  you  ever  to  have  me  any 
little  brothers  or  sisters,  either." 

And  so  it  proved  to  be. 

When  Christmas  approached,  the  teacher  pur- 
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chased  a  small  print  of  a  Madonna  for  each 
child,  and  taught  them  how  to  mount  them  as 
little  gifts  to  the  mothers.  She  was  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  in  Nathan’s  case,  and  offered  to  give 
him,  if  he  preferred,  another  picture. 

“But, ”  said  the  little  fellow  (as  he  afterward 
narrated  to  his  mother),  “why  do  you  not  give 
me  the  Lady?  She  said  she  did  not  know  if  a 
Jewish  lady  would  want  that  picture.  And  I 
told  her  my  mamma  liked  that  picture,  and  that 
you  have  got  one  just  like  it,  only  prettier,  with 
a  blue  dress  and  white  shawl.  Then  she  looked 
so  funny  at  me,  and  then  Patsy  says,  ‘Yes, 
ma’am,  Mrs.  Slovolovsky  has  got  a  dandy  Ma¬ 
donna  what  Mr.  Slovolovsky  made  her  a  present 
of  long  before  Nath  was  born.”’ 

The  years  went  by,  until  the  boys  were  out 
of  school.  The  brilliant  Patsy  was  preparing 
for  college,  but  his  poorer  friend  must,  he  felt, 
now  do  something  to  repay  his  parents  for  their 
care  and  devotion  to  him.  Thus  it  was  that  he 
took  a  place  in  the  coal  office  of  the  thriving 
Mr.  O’Brien,  and  thus  matters  stood,  and  thus  they 
might  have  stood  for  years,  if  the  Spanish- 
American  war  had  not  broken  out. 

But  the  war  broke  out — and  Patsy  was  going, 
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Patsy,  the  brilliant,  the  enthusiastic,  railed 
against  the  tyrant,  Spain,  and  raved  about  pa¬ 
triotism  and  glory  and  love  of  country.  Nathan 
listened  and  sighed.  These  arguments  did  not 
appeal  to  him;  he  had  much  rather  stay  at 
his  work  and  help  his  good  parents.  But  Patsy 
said  it  was  right  for  them  to  go  to  war,  and  if 
Patsy  said  so  it  was  true.  His  parents  were 
not  in  actual  need  of  his  assistance,  for  his  father 
could  still  earn  a  decent,  though  scanty  living; 
and  the  son  told  himself  the  war  would  not  last 
long  and  when  he  returned  he  would  work  for 
them  all  the  rest  of  his  life  and  they  should  never 
want  for  anything.  It  was  inevitable  that  if 
Patsy  went,  Nathan  must  go  also. 

In  her  son’s  absence  the  only  solace  that 
Miriam  found  was  in  her  picture  and  in  Nathan’s 
letters.  These  latter  came  often  and  were  filled 
with  affection,  and  though  the  mother  could 
read  no  English,  and  the  father  but  little,  Mrs. 
O’Brien  acted  as  interpreter;  and  love  supplied 
whatever  was  unsatisfactory  in  this  method. 

Mrs.  Slovolovsky  now  often  sat  for  hours 
before  the  Madonna,  dreaming  of  her  absent 
boy,  and  finding,  as  she  had  always  done,  com¬ 
fort  and  hope  come  to  her  from  the  sweet  faces 
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of  the  divine  Son  and  Mother.  She  was  sitting 
thus  one  day  when  they  brought  her  husband 
home  to  her,  dying.  His  horses  had  run  away, 
and  he  was  hopelessly  injured.  In  the  few 
minutes  in  which  he  had  to  live  he  talked  to  his 
wife  of  her  plans  for  the  future  and  of  their  son. 
To  her  wild  cry  that  he  must  not  leave  her,  that 
she  could  not  do  without  him,  he  said  gently: 
“Hush,  Miriam,  you  must  not  say  such  things.” 

Then  he  added,  his  dark  eyes  filled  with  yearn¬ 
ing  regret:  “Nathan  will  do  more  for  you  than 
I  was  ever  able  to  do.” 

The  little  wife  laid  her  hand  gently  on  his. 

“You  have  always  been  a  good  husband  to  me, 
Isaac,”  she  said  simply.  “Nathan  will  be  a 
good  son  to  me,  but  he  will  not  be  able  to  take 
your  place.  ” 

The  light  which  sprang  to  her  husband's  face 
sent  a  gleam  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
through  which  he  was  passing. 

The  news  of  his  father’s  death  was  a  great 
blow  to  Nathan.  He  would  have  returned  to 
the  widowed  mother  could  he  have  done  so,  but 
he  had  no  choice  in  the  matter.  He  tried  hard 
to  make  himself  believe  that  he  was  satisfied; 
he  was  loyal  to  Patsy,  whose  enthusiasm  was 
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still  alive,  who,  through  neglect  and  starvation, 
through  no  rations,  or  with  food  that  would  have 
been  repugnant  to  swine,  gaily  took  his  way, 
asking  nothing  but  to  be  allowed  to  serve  a 
country  whose  high  military  representatives 
stultified  themselves  by  repaying  with  dishonesty 
and  greed  those  who,  for  love  of  country,  were 
daily  enduring  death  and  worse  than  death. 
To  the  mind  of  the  gentle  Jewish  boy  the 
unquestioning  patriotism  of  his  comrades  was 
incomprehensible;  but  his  answer  to  his  own 
doubts  was  now,  as  in  his  childish  days:  “ Patsy 
said  so,  and  therefore  it  must  be  right.  ” 

Thus  the  two  friends  moved  side  by  side 
through  needless  suffering,  as  well  as  through 
the  ordinary  horrors  of  war,  until  came  the 
charge  up  San  Juan  hill.  Through  the  fierce 
heat  of  July,  over  uneven  ground,  under  the 
deadly  and  constant  fire  of  the  enemy,  their 
path  blocked  by  the  terrible  barbed  wire  fences, 
they  advanced  slowly  and  painfully,  but  cheer¬ 
ful  and  enthusiastic  through  it  all.  With  one 
exception.  Though  he  and  Patsy  kept  side  by 
side  among  those  whose  progress  must,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  be  haphazard,  the  constant  rain  of  shells 
and  bullets,  leaving  death  and  blood  in  their 
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wake,  filled  Nathan  with  loathing  and  horror 
which  he  could  not  conceal. 

“For  heaven's  sake,  Nath!"  cried  his  friend, 
turning  upon  him  a  searching  gaze.  “You  look 
like  your  best  friend  was  dead.  Brace  up,  old 
fellow!  Think  of  the  glory  of  your  country. 
Don't  give  up  the  ship!  Never  say  die!" 

Nathan  smiled  in  his  slow  way.  “Never 
fear,  Pat,  that  I'm  going  to  give  up — at  least 
as  long  as  my  best  friend  is  not  dead.  I'll  peg 
along  up  this  hill  by  his  side  even  if  hell  is  at  the 
top  of  it. " 

Just  then  it  was  that  Patsy  was  struck.  There 
was  no  outcry,  no  throwing  up  of  hands,  no 
swaying  to  and  fro,  but  as  the  “chug"  of  the 
bullet  which  hit  him  smote  Nathan's  ear,  his 
friend  dropped  like  a  clod. 

“I'm  done  for,  Nath,"  he  cried  cheerfully. 
“  Promise  me,  old  chum,  that  you  will  stick  it  out, 
for  my  sake.  You  must  do  all  your  own  fighting 
and  mine,  too,  now.  And  when  you  go  back 
home  be  good  to  my  old  parents.  And  now,  if 
you  weren't  a  heathen  Sheeny,  you  could  say 
the  prayers  for  the  dying,  for  that  is  all  that  I 
need  now. " 

But  even  as  he  spoke  Nathan  took  from  his 
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friend's  neck  the  crucifix  which  he  always  wore 
and,  kneeling,  held  it  to  the  dying  lips. 

It  seemed  then  that  the  dead  boy’s  courage 
and  daring  had  passed  into  the  body  of  his  friend. 
With  head  erect  and  determined  bearing  fie  again 
began  the  ascent,  beating  down  the  barbed 
wire  with  the  butt  of  his  rifle;  bearing  as  bravely 
as  any  the  heat  and  the  danger;  up,  up,  facing 
the  trenches  from  which  came  that  determined 
though  hopeless  fire;  up  to  the  blockhouse; 
and  then  on  over  the  other  hill  of  the  little 
chain  until  at  the  last  charge  of  the  three 
hundred  daring  spirits  (of  whom  none  was  more 
daring  than  the  Jewish  lad)  the  bravery  with 
which  the  Spaniards  had  doggedly  held  their 
position  deserted  them  and  they  retreated  in 
disorder. 

On  the  day  that  Nathan  and  his  companions 
boarded  the  transport  “Miami”  to  return  home, 
his  mother  took  the  letter  which  she  had  just 
received  from  him  to  Mrs.  O’Brien  to  be  inter¬ 
preted.  And  thus  it  happened  that  as  the  gentle 
Jewish  lad  was  torn  between  joy  at  going  home 
and  sorrow  that  he  was  going  alone,  his  frail 
mother  held  her  arms  about  Patsy’s  mother 
who  was  weeping  her  heart  out  for  the  bright, 
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dear  boy  who  lay  buried  on  the  battlefield  of 
San  Juan  hill. 

And  when,  only  a  few  weeks  later,  Mrs.  Slovo- 
lovsky  clasped  her  son  in  her  arms,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
O’Brien  smiling  at  them  through  their  tears, 
she  saw  in  his  face  a  forceful,  manly  quality 
which  she  had  never  seen  there  before.  They 
had  been  speaking  of  Patsy,  and  Nathan  said, 
“Yes,  he  was  the  best  friend  I  ever  had,  except 
my  father  and  mother,  and  he  has  taught  me 
both  how  to  live  and  to  die.” 

They  were  standing  beneath  the  Madonna, 
and  the  Jewish  mother  raised  her  eyes  to  it  as 
she  said  quietly,  “After  Patsy  died,  I  asked  the 
Lady  to  bring  my  boy  back  to  me,  and  she  has 
brought  him  home.  ” 


The  Outcast 

(A  Pathetic  Irish  Story.) 

BY  CAHIR  HEALY 

The  little  cottage  of  James  O’Malley  stood  on 
the  side  of  the  hill  of  Beentiagh.  A  bare  hill  it 
was,  bad  for  crops.  The  grass  that  grew  on  it 
was  copper-colored  for  five  months  of  the  year. 
Truly  a  poor  enough  place  to  make  a  living  on. 

Up  the  little  boreen,  whin-bordered,  came 
James  with  a  rod  creel  on  his  back.  The  wind 
blew  fresh  but  haskey  from  the  shore  below.  As 
he  trudged  up  the  hill  under  his  burden  the  sweat 
poured  down  his  face.  It  was  a  long  way  he  had 
to  carry  his  firing. 

He  put  the  creel  on  the  top  of  the  sod  fence  to 
rest,  and  with  the  sleeve  of  the  woolen  wrapper 
wiped  away  the  sweat.  A  young  man,  perhaps 
not  more  than  thirty,  he  looked  ten  years  older. 
It  was  a  weary  life  of  drudgery  he  led.  No  child’s 
play  at  all  making  a  living  on  the  hill  of 
Beentiagh.  Working  late  and  early,  working  all 
the  time. 
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He  sighed.  He  gazed  back  upon  the  lane 
leading  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  Out 
beyond  the  rim  of  the  sea  his  eyes  traveled.  Half 
yearningly  he  looked,  as  he  had  looked  many  a 
time  in  the  past  seven  years.  For  in  the  man’s 
heart  there  was  an  unrest.  The  stories  he  heard 
of  life  out  beyond  the  hills  had  haunted  him  many 
a  day  as  he  toiled  and  struggled  to  win  fortune 
out  of  the  bleak  land.  Sometimes  he  was  ready 
to  despair.  From  the  sea  line  his  eyes  traveled 
over  the  ridges  of  hill  rising  up  one  after  another, 
until  they  rested  upon  a  snow-white  farmhouse 
set  round  with  young  trees.  The  hard  light  died 
out  of  his  face. 

He  was  thinking  of  the  girl  in  the  farmhouse 
who  had  promised  to  come  to  the  Beentiagh  hill 
by  Lammas  time. 

The  daughter  of  comfortable  parents  was  Mary 
Meelish.  The  best-off  they  were  in  all  the  barony. 
Indeed,  it  was  this  worldly  gear  which  had  stood 
between  James  and  his  heart’s  desire  for  so  many 
years.  For  the  Meelish  people  did  not  want  their 
daughter  tied  down  to  a  life  of  poverty  and  toil — 
they  had  better  hopes  for  her.  Thus  it  was  that 
James  toiled  and  slaved  night  and  day,  and 
toiled  again.  It  was  the  dream  of  his  life  that 
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one  day  he  might  have  the  place  worthy  of 
Mary. 

The  old  folks  had  at  last  given  their  consent. 
Grudgingly  they  gave  it — but  had  not  James 
seven  pounds  saved  up  to  buy  things?  He  would 
come  in  for  their  farm,  too,  when  he  married  Mary. 
A  smile  flitted  across  his  face.  There  was  a  rift 
in  the  clouds  for  him  at  last.  Life  had  promised 
something  after  all  the  toil  and  years  of  waiting. 
Even  now  he  felt  utterly  exhausted.  From 
early  morning,  from  daybreak,  he  had  been 
trudging  backwards  and  forwards  in  that 
boreen,  the  heavy  creels  of  peat  upon  his 
shoulders. 

And  then  another  figure  arose  before  his  mind’s 
eye.  Why  is  it  that  we  recall  things  of  sorrow  in 
the  rare  moments  of  our  joy?  It  had  passed  out 
of  his  life,  forever,  he  thought,  two  years  ago  to 
go  wandering  over  the  world. 

“Och,  Roddy,  Roddy,”  he  said,  shaking  his 
arms  free  of  the  creel  ropes,  “’tis  you  that  was 
the  misfortunate  boy!” 

The  breeze  blew  in  from  the  sea.  Cool  and 
refreshing  it  seemed  to  the  tired  man.  It  rioted 
amid  the  masses  of  his  hair,  still  damp  with  sweat. 
Then,  exhausted  and  weary,  he  laid  his  head  down 
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upon  the  grassy  edge  of  the  ditch  and  began  to 
think. 

***** 

By  the  door  of  the  little  cottage  he  stood  in  the 
mystic  hours  of  the  dusk.  Only  a  week,  and 
Mary  Meelish  would  be  with  him.  Suddenly  out 
of  the  shadows  below,  his  eyes  detected  a  figure 
coming  up  the  hills.  He  started  forward.  Who 
could  be  coming  to  see  him  at  this  hour  in  the 
evening? 

He  bethought  him  of  the  seven  pound  notes,  the 
savings  of  a  lifetime,  hidden  away  in  the  little 
oak  box  at  the  head  of  his  bed.  And  thinking,  he 
pulled  the  door  shut  and  turned  the  key. 

Slowly  the  figure  approached  until  it  stood 
almost  beside  him. 

“Good  evenin’,  James,”  the  newcomer  said. 

He  started  back,  surprised.  Something  in  the 
voice  struck  him  as  familiar. 

“Do  you  not  know  me?”  The  other  came 
forward  and  grasped  him  tightly  by  the  arm. 

“My  God!”  he  exclaimed.  “Roddy!” 

“Ay,  Roddy.  But  come  inside.  I  am  tired 
out.”  He  almost  dragged  him  toward  the  door. 

Inside  they  went,  James  leading  the  way.  He 
poked  up  the  raked  fire  into  a  blaze  and  put  a  light 
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to  the  little  oil  lamp  that  hung  above  the  window. 
Roddy  cautiously  shut  the  door  and  laid  the  bar 
across  it,  while  James  stood  on  the  hearthstone  and 
surveyed  his  brother  from  top  to  toe.  He  was 
almost  too  amazed  to  speak.  Ragged,  unkempt, 
with  a  stubby  beard  covering  his  face,  he  seemed 
a  miserable  type  of  tramp.  His  feet  protruded 
from  dilapidated  boots.  Altogether,  he  looked  a 
sad  spectacle. 

“What  has  come  to  you  at  all — what  has  come 
over  you?” 

The  other  raised  his  hand  as  if  to  enjoin  silence. 
“Hush!”  he  said.  “Somebody  might  hear  us. 
No  one  must  know  that  I  am  here.”  He  looked 
alarmed. 

“What  have  you  done  now?  Why  should  you 
be  afraid?” 

“I  broke  jail,  James.  Last  week  I  broke  away 
from  it.  God  sees  what  I  have  endured  in  the 
days  since.  Lying  in  the  heather  by  day,  wan¬ 
dering  across  the  moors  by  night,  till  I  came  here. 
Once  I  would  have  perished  of  hunger,  only  that 
a  woman  over  there  in  the  Leitrim  glens  took  me 
in.” 

He  paused  as  if  exhausted,  and  sank  into  a  seat 
by  the  fire.  He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  He 
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looked  thin  and  worn  and  haggard.  James  stood 
watching  him,  fearing  to  say  anything.  What 
could  he  say? 

Presently  the  other  turned  to  him.  “James,  I 
want  you  to  help  me.  It's  the  last  chance — the 
very  last.  If  I  go  back  yonder”  pointing  his 
hand  out  of  the  door;  “it’ll  be  the  end  of  me.” 

“How  can  I  help  you?” 

“They’ll  be  cornin’  after  me — maybe  to-mor¬ 
row.”  He  rose  to  his  feet  and  stretched  out  his 
hands  supplicatingly. 

James  shook  his  head. 

“The  boat  sails  from  the  cove  here  to-night,” 
the  other  went  on,  “and  the  ship  leaves  Derry 
Quay  in  the  mornin’.  Get  me  some  decent 
clothin’,  give  me  the  price  of  my  passage,  and  I 
swear  to  you  that  I  will  begin  a  new  life  all  over 
again.” 

His  brother  glared  at  him.  What  was  he 
asking — the  price  of  his  happiness,  his  life! 

“Seven  pounds  would  do  it,”  he  continued,  in 
the  same  pleading  strain.  “You  must  have 
saved  seven  pounds  in  all  these  years,  you  that 
was  always  so  careful.”  He  looked  into  his 
brother’s  eyes  with  a  searching  gaze.  James 
turned  away  his  head.  The  seven  pounds  locked 
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away  in  the  brown  box  at  the  head  of  his  bed — 
could  he  touch  it  for  any  living  thing?  It  was  all 
his  life’s  saving,  it  was  all  he  had  with  which  to 
prepare  a  home  for  Mary  Meelish.  If  he  lost  that 
money  he  lost  her.  It  was  his  hope,  his  life. 
Her  people  would  never  consent  to  her  coming  into 
four  bare  walls.  A  man  was  wealthy  who  had 
seven  pounds  in  that  part. 

“I  can  not,  Roddy,  God  knows  I  can  not.” 

Nearer  the  poor  fugitive  came.  His  face  was 
close  to  that  of  James;  his  eyes  were  glowing  with 
that  desire,  and  such  a  look  as  his  face  wore! 
Never  did  any  one  see  the  like  before.  All  the 
sorrow  of  the  world  in  it  and  all  the  unuttered 
woe. 

“Ah,  surely,  surely,  James,  you  won’t  fail  me? 
What  would  our  mother  think  up  in  heaven? 
How  could  you  ever  look  in  her  eyes  after  the 
days?  For  me  it’s  either  life  or  death,  the 
beginnin’  or  the  end.  To-morrow  they’ll  be  after 
me,  but  back  there  I’ll  never  go  except  it  is  that 
they  carry  my  dead  body.” 

“I  have  no  money,”  James  replied,  telling  the 
lie.  It  was  the  thought  of  losing  the  woman  of 
his  heart  that  made  him  do  it. 

“You  have,  James,  you  have.  Your  eyes  give 
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the  lie  to  your  words.  Wait!  I'll  search  the  house 
from  top  tobottom.  Oh,  man,  you  can’t  deny  me.” 

For  a  moment  the  other  stood  silent.  All  his 
loneliness  and  toil  in  these  years  rose  before  his 
mind,  all  his  drudgery  and  slaving,  all  his  hopes 
culminating  in  the  day  when  Mary  Meelish  should 
come  across  the  hills  to  him.  Were  they  to  be  all 
for  naught?  For  the  first  time  he  turned  to  his 
brother  angrily. 

“You’ll  have  none  of  my  money,”  he  said. 
“You  can  go  when  you  please,  do  whatever  you 
like.  It’s  only  what  we  all  warned  you  against 
years  ago.  You  ought  to  have  seen  it  yourself. 
Do  you  think  that  I’m  goin’  to  slave  and  weary 
through  wet  and  dry  like  a  beast  of  burden  only 
to  throw  it  away  in  a  minute  now?” 

“Then  you  refuse?”  Somehow  he  had  grown 
less  passionate.  He  looked  toward  the  door. 

“  I  refuse.”  It  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  to  say 
it.  But  he  thought  of  the  years  of  waiting  and  of 
all  the  hopes  that  he  had  formed.  Without 
another  word  the  outcast  strode  to  the  door.  He 
undid  the  bar.  Neither  behind  him  nor  before 
did  he  look,  neither  did  he  speak  a  word  of  fare¬ 
well.  Out  into  the  night  he  went. 
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James  woke  up  with  a  start. 

Weariness  had  overcome  him,  and  he  had 
fallen  asleep.  He  looked  up  ;  the  creel  was  resting 
on  the  fence.  In  from  the  sea  the  breeze  blew 
fresh,  with  the  damp  of  the  salt  spray  on  it.  He 
rose  to  his  feet  and  gazed  around  him.  Coming  up 
the  boreen  he  saw  the  figure  of  the  local  letter- 
carrier. 

He  stood  his  ground  till  the  carrier  came  up. 
The  latter  Landed  him  a  letter.  He  pulled  it  open 
with  feverish  eagerness.  That  terrible  dream 
had  shattered  his  nerves.  The  letter  was  dated 
from  an  English  seaport  and  ran: 

“Dear  Brother: 

“You  will  be  surprised  to  get  a  letter  from 
me  after  these  years  of  silence. 

“God  above  knows  what  I  have  suffered  since 
I  left  you.  Dearly  and  very  dearly  have  I  paid 
for  all  my- follies. 

“Bad  company  led  me  down  and  down  to  the 
lowest  depths.  I  got  to  associate  with  the  vilest 
people  on  God's  earth.  James,  I  committed 
every  sin  on  the  calendar  short  of  murder. 

“  I  could  have  gone  on  like  that  to  the  end.  All 
holy  and  good  influences  had  left  me,  only  one 
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day  I  met  with  some  one  who  pitied  me  in  her 
heart.  An  angel  she  was.  I  got  ashamed  of  my 
life  that  instant.  I  made  a  resolve  that  I  would 
break  with  all  my  evil  companions  to  begin  a  new 
and  better  life  with  her.  But  it  is  impossible 
here;  these  people  haunt  one  like  ghouls.  If  you 
make  an  effort  to  rise  they  pull  you  down.  They 
are  everywhere. 

“Last  night  I  had  a  dream.  I  thought  you 
had  seven  pounds  in  a  little  brown  box  at  the  head 
of  the  bed.  You  gave  it  to  me  and  it  was  the 
means  of  making  a  man  of  me.  I  would  go 
abroad,  away  from  these  human  fiends.  James, 
I  swear  to  you,  as  I  hope  to  meet  our  father  and 
mother  in  heaven  one  day,  that  I  am  in  earnest 
now. 

“Will  you  help  me,  James?  For  the  sake  of 
our  mother,  for  the  sake  of  our  father,  for  the  sake 
of  the  days  when  we  were  children,  and  when  I 
only  knew  innocence  and  truth. 

“Your  loving  brother, 

“Roddy.” 

He  crushed  the  letter  into  the  inner  pocket  of 
his  wrapper. 

“Poor  Roddy,”  he  soliloquized,  the  tears  start- 
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ing  to  his  eyes.  “  It’s  to  be  his  happiness  or  mine. 
It  must  be  Mary  Meelish  or  that  other  woman  out 
there/’  looking  across  the  bay. 

He  raised  the  creel  upon  his  shoulders  again, 
and  began  the  steep  climb  up  to  the  little  cottage. 
He  went  inside.  To  the  little  brown  box  he 
passed  and  took  out  the  notes.  He  counted  them 
over,  fingering  them  tenderly,  as  if  they  were 
things  of  life.  Then  he  sat  down  at  the  table  and 
wrote  with  lead  pencil. 

“Dear  Roddy  : 

“I  send  you  seven  pounds.  I  believe  you. 
I  know  that  woman  will  be  a  blessing  to  you. 

“James.” 

That  was  all.  He  said  nothing  about  all  his  own 
hopes  and  happiness,  blighted  and  spoiled.  Mary 
Meelish  could  never  marry  him  now.  He  could 
never  come  into  her  fortune  or  her  father’s  farm. 
Worse  than  all  else,  he  could  never  possess  his 
heart’s  desire. 

No  one  but  God  above  knew  what  a  sacrifice 
the  man  on  the  Beentiagh  hill  had  made  that  day. 
And  to  the  end  of  time  nobody  will  ever  know. 


* 
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Mrs.  Gerard’s  Bracelet 


BY  ANNA  T.  SADLIER 

In  the  phenomenal  rapidity  of  her  upward  pro¬ 
gress,  Mrs.  Jacob  Fenning  had  taken  as  her  model 
and  prototype  in  various  essential  details,  Mrs. 
Jack  Gerard,  whose  ancestors  were  reputed  to 
have  come  over  in  the  “Mayflower,”  but  who  had 
in  any  case  attained  to  the  full  flower  of  social  ex¬ 
clusiveness.  Her  distinction  of  manner  and  ap¬ 
pearance  could  not,  it  is  true,  be  successfully 
imitated,  but  her  dress  served  as  a  brilliant  exem¬ 
plar,  no  less  than  her  splendid  jewels,  many  of 
which  w7ere  ancestral. 

She  had  one  trinket  in  this  celebrated  collection 
which  Mrs.  Fenning  particularly  coveted,  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  unique  and  not  to  be  duplicated, 
at  that  moment,  in  New  York.  This  was  a  brace¬ 
let,  consisting  of  a  band  of  curiously  wrought  gold, 
wherein  were  set  three  abnormally  large  pearls, 
one  white,  one  pink,  and  one  black,  the  latter 
being,  of  course,  the  most  precious.  To  obtain 

such  a  bracelet  had  become  a  burning  question 
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with  Mrs.  Fenning,  who  for  a  few  years  past,  at 
least,  had  been  accustomed  to  have  every  whim 
humored. 

One  morning  she  received  a  peculiarly  gratify¬ 
ing  note.  It  bore  the  elaborate  monogram  of  the 
leading  firm  of  jewelers,  and  it  caused  Mrs.  Fen¬ 
ning  to- step  into  her  brougham  and  drive  straight 
to  that  marvelous  emporium,  where  the  art  of  the 
goldsmith  was  carried  to  the  highest  perfection. 
The  good  lady  was  in  the  most  radiant  of  humors; 
she  felt  that  her  lucky  star  was  in  the  ascendant. 
New  York,  likewise,  was  at  its  best  and  brightest. 
After  the  long  inertia  of  summer,  the  shops,  upon 
that  autumn  day,  were  resplendent  with  their 
most  attractive  wares.  Broadway  and  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  were  fairly  alive  with  shoppers. 

Mrs.  Fenning,  arriving  at  her  destination,  sailed 
majestically  from  counter  to  counter,  though  the 
silver,  howsoever  massive  and  exquisitely  de¬ 
signed,  the  bric-a-brac,  no  matter  how  choice  and 
costly,  did  not  for  an  instant  detain  her.  Her 
mind,  her  heart  and  soul,  were  wrapped  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  jewels.  She  viewed  with  ecstatic 
delight  the  diamonds,  masses  of  living  fire,  though 
white  and  pure,  beside  the  deep  crimson  of  the 
rubies,  the  iridescence  of  the  opals,  the  verdant 
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lights  of  “emeralds  new  cut,”  the  deep,  tremulous 
blue  of  the  sapphires,  the  yellow  radiance  of  the 
topaz.  She  stood  entranced  until  she  was  aroused 
by  the  voice  of  the  chief  walker,  to  whom  she  was 
well  known  as  an  exceptionally  good  customer. 
He  led  her  at  once  to  the  inner  office,  to  display  to 
her  delighted  gaze  the  duplicate,  the  twin  brother, 
as  it  seemed,  of  “Mrs.  Gerard’s  bracelet.”  She 
would  have  preferred  some' slight  difference  in  set¬ 
ting  as  a  concession  to  the  former  lady’s  possible 
objections,  but  she  could  not  stand  upon  a  scruple. 
The  main  thing  was  that  none  should  outdo  her  in 
the  matter  of  ornaments.  She  scarcely  even  in¬ 
quired  the  price;  it  was  ten  thousand  dollars. 
She  ordered  the  bracelet  to  be  sent  home — Mr. 
Fenning  would,  of  course,  give  his  check.  The 
ultra  civil  functionary  who  effected  the  sale  re¬ 
marked  as  he  escorted  his  customer  to  the  door: 

“There  is  quite  an  interesting  story  connected 
with  this  bracelet,  or  at  least  with  the  fact  of  its 
coming  into  our  possession.” 

Mrs.  Fenning’s  eyes  sparkled.  Interesting 
stories,  especially  in  connection  with  jewelry, 
were  of  inestimable  social  value.  Society,  as  she 
knew,  is  always  so  glad  of  anything  to  relieve  its 
prosaic  dullness! 
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“No,”  said  the  walker,  in  response  to  her  eager 
query,  “I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give  you  the  story 
just  at  present.  We  are  rather  pledged  to  secrecy. 
Perhaps  later,  however.” 

Mrs.  Fenning’s  curiosity  thus  whetted,  and  her 
interest  in  the  bauble  redoubled,  she  went  home  to 
inform  her  husband  of  the  transaction  and  request 
that  the  check  be  sent.  Like  the  prudent  business 
man  he  was,  Mr.  Fenning,  of  course,  demurred  at 
the  price,  which  he  declared  exorbitant.  It  was  a 
matter  of  form,  as  his  matrimonial  partner  very 
well  knew.  She  was  quite  aware  that  he  wras  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  please  her.  Nor 
did  he  seriously  think  for  a  moment  of  refusing 
anything  to  his  handsome  and  showy  wTife.  He 
was  inordinately  proud  of  her  and  her  social 
achievements. 

Moreover,  she  appealed  to  his  commercial  in¬ 
stinct  by  reminding  him  that  the  bracelet,  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  Story  attached,  at  which  the  shop¬ 
man  had  hinted,  was  always  good  security  and 
would  bring  its  own  price.  She  likewise  touched 
upon  a  still  more  sensitive  point — namely  Mrs. 
Jack  Gerard’s  arrogant  assumption  that  her  brace¬ 
let  was  unique.  This  clinched  the  matter.  Jack 
Gerard  had  in  some  manner  rendered  himself 
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obnoxious  to  Mr.  Fenning.  He  disliked  him 
cordially,  and  he  threw  out  various  dark  hints  that 
Gerard  would  not  have  so  much  to  spend  in  future 
upongew-gaws,  and  that  his  pride  was  verging  to 
a  fall.  He  declined,  however,  to  satisfy  his  wife’s 
curiosity  any  farther  in  that  direction  just  then, 
though  his  fragmentary  information  had  been 
highly  palatable.  But  he  immediately  sent  the 
check,  which  secured  for  Mrs.  Fenning  permanent 
possession  of  the  bracelet. 

The  cup  of  the  latter’s  felicity  was  filled  to 
overflowing  when  an  exceptionally  favorable  op¬ 
portunity  offered  within  the  next  few  days  for  the 
display  of  her  treasure.  She  and  her  husband 
were  invited  to  a  very  exclusive  dinner,  where 
she  was  to  meet  the  Gerards  and  others  of  that 
mystical  Four  Hundred,  more  glorious  and  more 
terrible  to  those  without  their  ranks  than  were 
ever  the  three  hundred  Greeks  to  the  scalers  of 
Thermopylae.  The  dinner  was  to  be  followed  by 
a  reception.  The  hour  of  Mrs.  Jacob  Fenning’s 
triumph  had  come. 

***** 

Is  there  anything  more  certain,  however,  in 
human  experience  than  that  most  of  the  antici¬ 
pated  triumphs  of  life  fall  empty  and  valueless  to 
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the  ground?  Mrs.  Fenning  arrayed  herself  upon 
that  memorable  evening  with  the  utmost  care 
and  deliberation.  She  chose  one  of  her  most 
superb  costumes,  but  quiet  and  harmonious;  she 
also  exercised  great  repression  in  the  matter  of 
jewels,  lest  she  be  accused  of  barbaric  splendor, 
while  at  the  same  time  eclipsing  the  glory  of  her 
bright,  particular  star.  When  her  toilet  was 
complete  the  supreme  moment  arrived  and  the 
bracelet  was  clasped  upon  her  arm! 

She  stood  before  the  mirror  wherein  the  trinket 
was  reflected,  gazing  thereat  with  a  flush  upon  her 
cheek  and  a  light  in  her  eyes.  Rapidly  she  recalled 
the  names  of  those  various  queens  of  fashion  who 
would  be  certain  to  appear,  either  at  dinner  or  at 
the  reception.  She  tried  to  realize  what  would  be 
their  emotions  and  particularly  that  of  Mrs. 
Jack  Gerard,  when  their  eyes  fell  upon  the  ex¬ 
quisite  three,  the  white  and  the  pink  and  the  peer' 
less  black,  in  their  satin  smoothness  and  flawless 
perfection. 

The  dinner  was  a  Lucullus  banquet;  even  to  the 
jaded  taste  of  the  guests,  sated  with  luxury,  its  ap¬ 
pointments  were  marvelous.  Never  had  more  ex¬ 
quisite  Venetian  crystals  contained  more  excellent 
wine,  nor  service  of  gold  plate  served  more  Epicu- 
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rean  viands.  Mrs.  Fenning,  with  studied  careless¬ 
ness  ,  chose  an  auspicious  moment  to  allow  her  brace¬ 
let  to  be  seen.  She  was  instantaneously  gratified 
by  the  flutter  in  her  nearest  feminine  neighbors, 
in  those  across  the  table,  and  finally  in  the  whole 
company,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mrs.  Jack 
Gerard.  She  appeared  entirely  undisturbed, 
though  once,  for  a  fleeting  instant,  Mrs.  Fenning 
fancied  that  the  soft,  dovelike  eyes  of  brown 
rested  sorrowfully  upon  the  pearls.  The  expres¬ 
sion  was  swiftly  replaced  by  one  of  pure  joyous¬ 
ness,  an  unwonted  light,  as  of  happiness.  Mrs. 
Fenning  scornfully  believed  that  this  was  a  mere 
trick  of  that  perfect  savoir  faire  for  which  her 
rival  was  noted. 

Her  equanimity  was  in  itself  a  disappointment, 
but  another  drop  of  bitterness  fell  into  Mrs.  Fen- 
ning’s  cup  of  triumph.  The  space  upon  Mrs. 
Gerard’s  rounded  white  arm,  once  filled  by  a 
priceless  bracelet,  was  conspicuously  empty.  It 
seemed  as  if,  despite  all  efforts  at  secrecy,  the  late 
purchase  must  have  come  to  her  knowledge  and 
that  she  chose  this  way  of  marking  her  distaste. 
During  the  reception  after  the  dinner,  Mrs.  Jacob 
was  at  once  surrounded  by  a  group  of  admiring 
femininity,  eager  to  have  a  look  at  her  new  pos- 
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session  and  congratulating  her,  more  or  less 
sincerely,  upon  its  acquisition.  She  threw  out 
hints  as  to  the  interesting  details  which  enhanced 
its  value,  and  which  might  have  been  from  her 
impressive  manner  either  a  weird  legend,  or  a 
spicy  bit  of  family  history.  She  was  not  aware 
that  a  few  in  the  room  were  better  acquainted 
than  herself  with  some  real  facts  relating  to  the 
bracelet,  which  shall  be  hereafter  explained. 
Nevertheless,  she  felt  vaguely  conscious  that  her 
anticipated  triumph  had  fallen  flat  and  she  went 
home  in  a  dissatisfied  frame  of  mind. 

***** 

It  had  been  a  new  experience  for  Mrs.  Jack 
Gerard,  when  a  friend  had  induced  her  to  visit  the 
children’s  ward  of  the  Sisters’  Hospital.  Most  of 
her  life  she  had  been  the  spoiled  and  petted  darling 
of  society,  and  had  given  comparatively  little 
thought  to  the  darker  side  of  human  existence  or 
the  miseries  of  the  poor.  She  looked  around  her 
with  something  like  consternation.  The  long 
room,  upon  which  the  sunlight,  like  the  smile  of 
God,  fell  brightly — the  Sisters  in  their  simple 
habits  of  black,  relieved  merely  with  collar  and 
sleeves  of  white,  and  the  little  caps  shading  faces 
touched  with  that  indescribable  something  which 
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is  not  of  earth.  The  ward  Sisters  were  but,  as  she 
reflected,  mere  girls,  who  in  the  world  of  fashion 
would  be  still  in  the  full  glory  of  youth’s  high 
carnival.  They  moved  softly  among  the  rows  of 
beds,  wherein  lay  the  numberless  little  figures, 
touched  by  the  world-old  suffering,  the  suffering 
which  only  the  tragedy  of  Calvary  explains.  And 
as  she  stood,  with  her  friend,  in  conversation  with 
the  Superior,  the  quiet  of  the  ward  was  disturbed, 
and  the  Superior  called  temporarily  away.  A 
child  was  brought  in  who  had  been  burned,  ter¬ 
ribly,  horribly  burned,  so  that  it  was  a  question 
whether  or  not  its  life  could  be  saved.  The 
Superior,  returning,  remarked,  less  to  Mrs.  Gerard 
than  to  her  friend,  who  was  a  member  of  the  women’s 
auxiliary  attached  to  the  hospital: 

“There  is  another  instance  to  prove  the  need  of 
a  day  nursery.  It  is  the  old  story.  The  mother 
out  at  work,  the  child  left  alone  or  with  no  suit¬ 
able  attendant,  and  these  dreadful  calamities  are 
the  result.  They  are  becoming  of  almost  daily 
occurrence.” 

Mrs.  Gerard  was  at  once  interested,  and  ques¬ 
tioned  the  Superior  eagerly  as  to  the  ways  and 
means  of  providing  adequate  care  for  the  children 
of  working-women. 
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“If  we  had  a  few  thousand  dollars/7  the  Supe¬ 
rior  said,  with  a  smile,  “the  work  could  be  begun 
any  time,  here  in  this  crowded  district,  and  the 
Sisters  placed  in  charge.7 7 

“Oh!77  cried  Mrs.  Gerard,  impulsively,  “when 
I  think  of  the  amount  of  money  I  have  wasted  on 
dress  and  jewels,  and  now  it  is  too  late!  I  don’t 
mind  telling  you,  Sister,  what  my  friend  already 
knows,  that  Jack,  my  husband,  has  been  losing 
heavily  in  stocks,  and  I  can  not  ask  him  for  a 
large  sum  of  money.77 

The  Superior  patted  her  hand  affectionately. 
She  thought  this  was  merely  the  momentary  gen¬ 
erous  impulse  of  a  woman  of  fashion.  She  did 
not  know  the  wave  of  feeling  that  was  sweeping 
through  the  speaker,  as  she  remorsefully  remem¬ 
bered  her  own  thoughtlessness  and  the  extrava¬ 
gance  which  had  become  proverbial.  At  the 
instant  Mrs.  Gerard  envied  the  Sisters,  to  whom 
their  robe  of  serge  was  more  precious  than  were 
the  most  sumptuous  garments  to  the  queens  of 
fashion,  and  their  worn  rosaries  more  priceless 
than  rubies.  She  turned  away  to  hide  her  emo¬ 
tion  and  stood  beside  the  cot  where  the  latest 
little  sufferer  had  been  restored  to  something  like 
quiet.  Its  heart-piercing  cries  had  ceased,  but 
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the  wide-open  eyes  looked  about  in  piteous  appeal; 
the  pinched  and  wasted  cheeks  declared  that 
hunger  and  improper  food  had  pavfed  the  way 
for  this  final  catastrophe;  the  tiny  baby  hands 
closed  and  unclosed  convulsively. 

Mrs.  Gerard’s  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  she  sank 
upon  her  knees  beside  the  bed,  in  her  perfectly-fit¬ 
ting,  faultless  costume,  a  marvel  and  a  contrast. 
Just  then  there  was  a  hush,  followed  by  a  stir.  It 
was  the  mother  of  the  child,  who  had  arrived,  ill- 
clad,  toil-worn,  and  bearing  in  her  haggard  face 
the  traces  of  hardship  unspeakable.  She,  too, 
knelt  beside  that  bed,  reproaching  herself  in  heart¬ 
rending  accents  for  having  gone  out  to  work  and 
left  her  little  one  alone.  Her  voice  rang  out 
through  the  silent  ward.  To  Mrs.  Gerard  it 
seemed  a  terrible  arraignment.  Rising,  she  ap¬ 
proached  the  Superior,  with  a  new  light  upon  her 
face: 

“Sister,”  she  said,  “I  have  thought  of  a  means 
by  which  I  can  obtain  a  few  thousand  dollars, 
but,  oh,  spare  no  expense  to  save  that  child  if  you 
can,  and — begin  the  day  nursery  at  once.” 

It  was  certainly  not  her  doing  that  this  story 
became  widely  known,  with  the  sale  of  her  brace¬ 
let  which  followed.  It  added  immensely  to  her 
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popularity,  even  among  the  most  frivolous,  while 
many  a  hard-worked  mother  blessed  the  name 
which  little  children  were  taught  to  lisp  in  their 
prayers  and  which  the  Sisters  gratefully  remem¬ 
bered  in  their  orisons;  and  the  empty  space  upon 
her  white  arm  gleamed  brighter  than  any  jewel. 

To  Mrs.  Jacob  Fenning  the  very  mention  of  the 
bracelet  became  odious;  she  scarcely  ever  wore 
an  ornament  which  could  only  serve  to  point  a 
moral  and  adorn  a  tale.  And  after  all  she  had 
not  accomplished  her  object — she  had  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  duplicating  the  trinket,  but  merely  in 
obtaining  possession  of  the  pearls  with  which  her 
rival  had  voluntarily  parted.  Once  she  com¬ 
mitted  the  blunder  of  attempting  an  explanation 
to  Mrs.  Gerard.  The  latter  responded  impulsively 
and  graciously,  however: 

“Dear  Mrs.  Fenning,”  she  cried,  “you  cannot 
imagine  how  happy  I  was  to  give  up  the  bracelet, 
and  it  was  so  sweet  of  you  to  buy.  We  must  try 
to  forget  that  it  was  ever  mine.” 

This  was  suggesting  the  impossible.  Mrs.  Fen¬ 
ning  not  only  remembered  with  a  poignant  bit¬ 
terness,  but  she  always  spoke  angrily  to  herself  of 
those  wretched  pearls  in  “Mrs.  Gerard’s  bracelet.” 


A  Pair  of  White  Hands 


BY  MAUD  REGAN 

Tyrconnel,  steeped  in  the  mellow  glow  of  an 
October  sunset,  seemed  curiously  unchanged  by 
those  fifteen  lagging  years  which  lay  between  me 
and  my  last  view  of  it. 

The  actuality  might  have  been  identical  with 
the  mirage  which  had  so  persistently  haunted 
my  mental  horizon,  save  for  a  farther  spreading 
of  the  oak  boughs  flaming  now  wTith  autumn’s 
gorgeous  fires,  or  a  mellower  tinge  on  the  thatched 
cabins  scattered  along  that  beguiling  road  which 
leads,  after  many  charming  digressions,  to  a  frown¬ 
ing  rampart  of  the  gull-haunted  cliffs,  against 
whose  granite  bases  the  ocean  spends  its  thousand 
moods. 

The  march  of  the  years  was  perhaps  more  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  heaviness  of  the  traveler’s  steps  on 
the  well-remembered  way;  in  a  slight  dimness 
of  the  eyes  scanning  the  far-flung  panorama  of 
gorse-clad  hill  and  flaming  thicket;  most  sadly 

manifest  in  the  absence  of  those  cheery  greetings 
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called  out  from  field  or  doorway  by  an  older 
generation  which  had  been  borne  up  the  steep 
ascent  that  is  the  last  stage  of  the  journey  for 
Tyrconnel  folk. 

It  was,  as  time  healed  the  first  smart,  some 
slight  compensation  to  find  their  hospitable  tradi¬ 
tions  alive  in  the  homes  they  had  left,  along  with 
the  old  Tyrconnel  names,  woven  by  the  years  into 
a  matrimonial  tangle  past  all  hope  of  unravelling 
by  any  but  native  genealogists. 

No  cabin  so  poor  but  the  prodigal  from  over 
seas  was  made  kindly  welcome  to  its  humble  best, 
though  the  “Widdy  Connor,”  for  old  sake’s  sake 
my  actual  hostess,  jealously  guarded  her  own 
hospitable  prerogatives  against  undue  invasion. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  such  slender  profits  as  re¬ 
mained  to  her  from  the  nominal  sum  which  was 
all  she  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  for  my 
housing,  leaked  away  in  the  lavish  libations  of 
“tay”  she  poured  in  my  honor.  But  what 
availed  such  sordid  considerations  against  the 
access  of  social  importance  attaching  to  the 
hostess  of  an  American  visitor,  in  one  of  those 
rare  regions  undiscovered  of  the  tourist  clan?  A 
consciousness  of  her  dignities  expressed  itself 
subtly  in  her  reception  of  the  neighbor  women 
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who,  armed  with  the  inevitable  knitting,  came  to 
pledge  me  in  the  ceremonial  cup,  whilst  a  tacit 
acceptance  of  her  claims  was  implied  in  the  sub¬ 
dued  role  enacted  during  her  picturesque  recitals, 
analogous  to  that  of  a  chorus  in  the  old  Greek 
tragedies. 

Bit  by  bit  I  fitted  the  disjointed  fragments  of  her 
talk  into  the  mosaic  of  local  history.  Now  I 
learned  that  Nelly  Brady  had  “married  on”  one 
of  the  Flahertys  and  emigrated  to  America,  heard 
again  how  Father  John,  “God  rest  him,”  had 
answered  a  sick  call  in  the  hills  one  night  when 
the  rains  were  heavy  and  the  ways  mired,  and  so 
come  by  the  chill  which  had  borne  him  to  the  little 
cemetery  on  the  self-same  day  as  the  “poor  cra- 
thure  ”  whose  passing  he  had  been  called  to  soothe. 

When  Mrs.  Connor  vouchsafed  the  information 
that  the  Driscoll  farm  had  been  sold  out  this  ten 
years  and  Ned  moved  to  Dublin  where  'twas  said 
he  was  “coinin'  money,”  I  cast  my  small  conver¬ 
sational  pebble  into  the  stream  of  her  recital. 
“Then  I  suppose  he  took  Molly  Carmody  with 
him?” 

“  'Deed,  thin,  he  didn't!” 

“Not  he!”  exclaimed  the  chorus,  and  subsided 
into  a  decorous  background,  leaving  the  burden 
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of  explanation  upon  their  hostess  who  con¬ 
tinued  : 

“  ’Twas  the  nine  days  ’  wonder  he  didn’t,  for  there 
wasn’t  her  aquil  for  looks  in  thim  times.  I  can 
see  her  yet,  skimmin’  along  the  road  in  her  purty 
pink  dress.  Her  mother,  the  crathure,  would 
never  let  her  wet  a  finger,  and  ’twas  out  she  was 
the  livelong  day,  pickin’  posies  or  ramblin’  off  to 
the  cliffs — and  a  sore  disthraction  to  thim  that 
hadn’t  her  chanst  of  gallivantin’.” 

“Then  who  did  she  marry?” 

“No  wan! ” 

“Nobody  at  all!”  said  the  chorus,  emerging 
from  the  shadows  at  the  dramatic  moment  with 
a  vast  relish  for  the  effect  of  their  disclosure. 
“Though  there’s  many  would  have  been  glad 
enough  to  get  her,”  resumed  Mrs.  Connor  in  a 
spirit  of  judicial  fairness,  “but  ’twas  on  Ned 
Driscoll  her  heart  was  set  and  he  married  Nora 
Cassidy.  You  wouldn’t  remember  her  I’m 
thinkin’?  A  dacint,  quiet  little  body,  but  you’d 
never  give  her  the  second  look.  Howanever  ’twas 
the  grand  match  she  made,”  concluded  my  hos¬ 
tess,  abandoning  the  stage  to  the  chorus,  who 
furnished  corroborative  details  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  Driscoll  mansion  during  an  interval  which 
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Mrs.  Connor  devoted  to  mysterious  culinary 
rites. 

“You’ll  never  lave  Dublin  widout  givin’  Ned 
a  call,,,  she  said,  reappearing  in  the  doorway  with 
the  steaming  and  potent  brew  for  which  she  was 
justly  famed.  “His  mother  was  terribly  taken 
with  you  in  the  ould  days,  and  he  never  forgets  a 
fancy  of  hers.  ” 

“But  Molly  Carmody?”  I  suggested  in  an  effort 
to  recall  my  informant  from  the  dazzling  laby¬ 
rinth  of  the  Driscoll  fortunes,  where  she  seemed 
prone  to  indefinite  r amblings. 

“Oh,  she’s  livin’  wid  her  brother  Brian,  an  ’tis 
surprisin’  the  way  she’s  settled  down.  I  don’t 
know  how  they’d  get  on  widout  her  at  all.  The 
wife’s  a  sickly  poor  thing,  an’  there’s  a  houseful 
of  children,  but  somehow  Molly  conthrives  to  keep 
things  runnin’.” 

“Oh,  if  her  poor  mother  could  rise  out  of  the 
grave !  ’Tis  well  we  don’t  know  what’s  before  us  V 
opined  the  chorus,  amid  a  pinning  of  shawls,  and 
an  impaling  of  yarn  balls  upon  gleaming  needles 
which  argued  an  immediate  return  to  realms  of 
outer  darkness. 

My  failure  to  meet  Molly  Carmody  during  the 
fortnight  of  my  stay,  seemed,  in  a  village  of  Tyr- 
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«conneFs  dimensions,  to  savor  less  of  accident 
than  design.  It  was  not  until  the  last  days  of  my 
sojourn  that  chance  eventually  accorded  the 
meeting  for  which  I  had  been  secretly  anxious. 
Surrounded  by  a  group  of  clamorous  children, 
ragged  but  lovely  as  is  the  way  of  children  in  those 
parts,  she  came  along  the  deserted  road  amid  the 
lengthening  shadows  and  whirling  leaves  of  an 
October  gloaming.  Clad  in  sober  brown  stuff,  a 
branch  from  the  wayside  hawthorn  in  her  hand, 
she  might  have  been  the  very  spirit  of  the  autumn 
twilight,  just  as  that  other  pink-robed  figure  with 
its  armful  of  wild  roses  and  its  eyes  limpid  and 
brown  as  a  sun-flecked  trout-stream,  seemed 
once  the  radiant  embodiment  of  an  April 
dawn. 

As  she  greeted  me  with  the  customary  plati¬ 
tudes,  I  fancied  that  even  her  voice  lacked  its 
reedy  ring,  as  if  the  old  joyous  Molly  had  been 
transposed  into  a  lower  key,  and  set  to  a  slower 
measure.  Underlying  the  more  obvious  reasons 
which  she  assigned  for  not  having  “dropped  in” 
with  the  other  neighbors  it  struck  me  her  avoid¬ 
ance  of  me  was  due  to  the  fact  that  all  my  associa¬ 
tions  were  with  an  old  life  best  forgotten. 

When  I  mentioned  my  contemplated  visit  to 
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Dublin  she  exclaimed  with  a  directness  for  which 
I  was  unprepared: 

“Then  I  suppose  you’ll  be  after  seem’  Ned 
Driscoll?” 

“I  used  to  think,”  I  began,  and  then  hesitated 
before  my  own  tactlessness. 

“That  he  cared  for  me?”  she  continued  in  dull, 
level  tones.  “There  were  others  of  your  way  of 
thinkin’,  but  if  ’twas  ever  so,  ’twas  a  complaint 
easy  cured.” 

The  long  habit  of  reserve  for  the  moment 
broken,  revealed  the  throbbing  of  an  old  scar 
which  all  the  years  had  not  served  to  heal. 

There  fell  a  silence  which  was  not  broken  till 
the  Carmody  cabin  was  reached  at  last,  and 
the  turbulent  children  safely  penned  behind  the 
weather-beaten  fence,  when,  having  declined 
Molly’s  civil  invitation  to  “  come  in  and  rest  a  bit,” 
she  lingered  irresolutely  at  the  gate. 

Her  hands,  knotted  and  toil-reddened,  ner¬ 
vously  plucked  the  ripened  haws  from  the  branch 
she  held,  while  her  eyes,  sunken  and  patient, 
looked  out  with  that  utter  absence  of  expectancy 
which  is  the  saddest  expression  eyes  can  learn,  on 
the  paling  primrose  of  the  sky,  in  which  a  faint 
young  moon  was  floating.  Whatever  there  was 
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of  confidence  or  question  trembling  upon  her  lips, 
the  habit  of  years  ultimately  withheld,  though 
underlying  the  apparent  irrelevance  of  her  parting 
remark  I  seemed  to  catch  the  echo  of  a  little  wail 
for  the  life  that  had  gone  so  far  awry. 

“We  women  have  just  about  five  years  to  buy 
the  happiness  of  our  lives  with,  and  'tis  the  very 
time  when  we  have  least  sense.  God  help  us!  ” 

And  then  the  reserve  which  through  the  years 
had  baffled  Tyrconnel,  checked  the  rising  tear 
and  steadied  her  voice  for  the  kindly  formula 
with  which  her  people  speed  the  parting  guest. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  memory  of  that  little  lonely 
figure  in  its  autumn  browns  which  decided  me 
amidst  the  pressure  of  Dublin  engagements  to 
reserve  an  evening  for  the  call  which  all  Tyrcon¬ 
nel  seemed  anxious  I  should  pay. 

November  had,  however,  worn  well  on  to  its 
close  and  my  visit  to  its  final  evening  before  it 
seemed  possible  to  act  upon  my  decision. 

It  was  a  night  of  raw  cold,  and  thin,  driving 
rain.  The  vista  of  wet,  deserted  Gtreets  which 
my  windows  revealed  furnished  so  uninviting  a 
contrast  to  the  rival  advantages  of  an  absorbing 
book,  a  cavernous  armchair  and  a  glowing  grate 
fire,  that  it  required  a  decided  effort  to  resist 
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these  collective  blandishments,  and  invested  my 
subsequent  damp  and  chilly  progress  to  the  Dris¬ 
coll  abode  with  an  aspect  of  austere  virtue.  Shorn 
of  the  glamour  with  which  village  gossip  sur¬ 
rounded  it,  the  house  yet  represented  in  its  impos¬ 
ing  bulk  and  stately  neighborhood,  an  immense 
stride  in  the  social  scale. 

In  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  ring¬ 
ing  of  the  bell  and  the  appearance  of  a  rosy- 
cheeked  maid,  who  informed  me,  with  a  flash  of 
white  teeth,  that  “the  master ”  was  at  home,  I 
found  myself  wondering  how  these  Tyrconnel 
folk  had  borne  themselves  beneath  such  an  access 
of  prosperity.  From  the  furnace  of  adversity 
seven  times  heated,  Tyrconnebs  children  had  ever 
emerged  pure  gold,  but  prosperity  was  a  touch¬ 
stone  whose  effects  yet  remained  to  be  tested. 

Any  lingering  doubts  on  this  score  were  prompt¬ 
ly  dispelled  by  my  first  sight  of  Ned  amid  his  house¬ 
hold  gods — big,  stalwart  Ned,  who  seemed  eager 
to  make  me  welcome  in  a  half  dozen  different  and 
equally  delightful  ways  at  once,  thereby  involv¬ 
ing  the  room  and  its  inmates  in  much  pleasant 
confusion. 

The  years  had  worn  away  his  provincialism, 
as  they  had  bowed  his  stalwart  shoulders  and 
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silvered  his  crisp  black  curls,  but  beneath  such 
mere  accidents,  the  man,  sturdy,  kindly,  simple, 
remained  in  all  essentials  unchanged. 

Gradually,  certain  details  detached  themselves 
from  the  cheery  domestic  scene  on  which  I  had 
intruded;  a  gleam  of  firelight  on  oak  panelling — 
a  litter  of  luxurious  easy  chairs  and  yielding 
couches,  and  a  pleasant  confusion  of  books  and 
papers.  I  became  aware  of  two  sturdy  boys 
engaged  upon  the  hearthrug  in  the  absorbing 
pursuit  of  bringing  a  “ giant’s  causeway”  within 
the  scope  of  building  blocks:  last  and  best  of  the 
presence  of  a  sweet-faced  woman  in  whose  behalf 
I  promptly  revised  the  Tyrconnel  verdict. 

She  was  clad  in  some  soft  black  fabric,  relieved 
with  lace,  on  whose  filmy  whiteness  the  diamonds 
shimmered  like  dewdrops  on  the  gossamer  thread 
the  spider  weaves  of  a  summer  morning.  Her 
hair  waved  loosely  back  from  her  broad,  low 
brow,  and  as  her  gray  eyes  met  mine  with 
frank  kindliness,  I  found  her  decidedly  worth 
that  “ second  glance”  which  village  gossip  had 
denied  her.  Still,  happiness  is  the  sovereign 
beautifier,  and  perhaps  it  was.  the  years  lying 
between  her  and  Tyrconnel  which  had  touched 
her  face  to  comeliness,  and  curved  her  lips  to 
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ready  smiles — those  selfsame  years  which  had 
dealt  so  ungently  with  little  Molly  Carmody. 

So  simply  and  naturally  was  I  included  in  the 
family  circle,  that  I  found  myself  chatting  as 
unconstrainedly  as  though  my  parting  with  Ned 
were  a  thing  of  yesterday,  and  his  wife  were  not 
the  total  stranger  of  an  hour  before.  To  both, 
Tyrconnel  was  a  theme  of  exhaustless  interest, 
and  since  no  least  detail  of  my  stay  passed  undis¬ 
cussed,  we  came,  by  many  a  conversational  by¬ 
path  to  Molly  Carmody. 

“What  a  pretty  creature  she  was  in  the  old 
days!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Driscoll,  enthusiastically. 

“Twas  myself  used  to  think  so,”  confessed 
Ned  frankly.  “Why,  I  had  a  notion  of  asking 
her  to  marry  me  before  I  knew  Nora  here  ” — and 
his  eyes  sought  his  wife’s  with  that  glance  of  good 
comradeship  and  perfect  comprehension  I  had 
noted  more  than  once  during  our  brief  intercourse. 

“You  knew  me  well  enough,”  she  rejoined 
mischievously.  “Who  ever  heard  tell  of  stran¬ 
gers  in  Tyrconnel?  But  you  were  fairly  bewitched 
with  Molly  Carmody,  and  small  wonder.  ’Twas 
the  way  with  half  the  boys  in  those  days,  though 
I  used  to  fancy  if  she  had  a  weakness  for  any  one 
’twas  for  Ned.” 
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“Mere  wifely  prejudice,  mavrone!  She  was  no 
kinder  to  me  than  to  many  others  I  could  mention, 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  she  wasn’t  the  wife  for  me. 
Her  hands  were  too  white.” 

“Shades  of  all  the  poets!  ”  I  ejaculated.  “ Surely 
that  was  an  added  fascination — but  of  course 
you’re  not  serious.” 

“Perfectly!”  he  maintained  stoutly;  and  after 
an  interval  during  which  his  eyes  searched  the 
grate  fire’s  glowing  depths,  continued  dreamily: 
“They  were  white  and  soft  as  a  butterfly’s  wing, 
and  she  had  a  trick  of  rolling  her  bit  of  apron 
around  them  for  fear  the  sun  would  get  a  chance 
at  them.  ’Twas  the  wickedest  little  apron,  all 
white  and  frilled,  and  she  used  to  wear  pink 
dresses — but  that’s  neither  here  nor  there.” 
Shrugging  himself  together  with  a  slight  effort  he 
continued  in  lighter  tones : 

“Well,  at  any  rate  I’m  not  denying  I  set  a  heap 
of  store  by  her,  and  was  minded  to  put  my  luck 
to  the  test  one  evening  that  I  met  her  coming 
along  the  road  with  her  arms  full  of  wild  roses 
and  her  eyes  like  stars,  and  her  hair  blowing  this 
way  and  that  in  curly  golden  wisps.  I  didn’t 
take  the  posies  from  her — they  looked  too  pretty 
for  that — but  I  persuaded  her  to  take  them  all  in 
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one  hand  and  put  the  other  on  my  coat  sleeve. 
And  it  lay  on  the  old  gray  frieze  like  a  bit  of  a 
blossom  or  a  little  white  moth,  or  anything  frail 
and  soft  you’d  wish  to  mention — but  it  didn’t 
properly  belong  to  a  little  country  girl,  though 
that  notion  never  struck  me  till  we  reached  the 
Carmody  place,  and  I  went  in  to  pass  the  time 
of  day  with  her  mother. 

“  Poor  crathur,  ’twas  seldom  she  got  out  of  the 
house,  for  a  harder  working  little  woman  never 
lived.  She  came  forward  to  speak  to  me,  drying 
her  hands  on  the  old  checked  apron,  being  after 
scrubbing  out  the  little  place  she  always  kept 
neat  as  pins. 

“Poor  old  hands,  knotted  and  bent  and  twisted 
out  of  human  shape,  sorra  the  one  ever  found  a  bit 
of  beauty  in  them,  unless  it  was  the  angel,  that 
began,  when  they  were  folded  for  good  and  all, 
to  reckon  up  the  kind  turns  they  had  done  for  the 
neighbors  in  their  day.  But  ’twas  odd  how 
ugly  and  selfish  Molly’s  little  hands  looked  to  me 
beside  them — those  little  white  hands  that  the 
very  sun  mustn’t  shine  on — and  the  question  I 
had  meant  to  ask  her  was  answered  in  my  own 
mind  for  good  and  all.  And  that’s  the  beginning 
and  end  of  all  there  ever  was  between  us,”  he 
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concluded,  with  that  infectious  laugh  in  which  it 
was  impossible  to  resist  joining. 

I  alone  guessed  at  the  underlying  pity  of  it  all. 
Life  is  a  dramatist  who  does  not  bid  Tragedy  and 
Comedy  go  their  separate  roads,  but  permits  them 
to  meet  and  combine  in  odd,  unlooked-for  ways 
which  would  be  grotesque  if  they  were  notyall  so 
sad.  Thus  thinking  I  made  my  little  plea  for 
Molly. 

“Perhaps  it  was  all  Mrs.  Carmody’s  fault. 
Mothers  are  strange  beings,  you  know,  and  she 
used  to  glory  in  the  girl’s  beauty.  Besides,  if 
red  hands  are  a  passport  to  your  good  graces  ” — 
and  I  ventured  a  suggestive  glance  at  Mrs.  Dris¬ 
coll’s,  showing  white  and  finely  modelled  against 
the  black  of  her  dress. 

“Oh,  that’s  another  story,”  he  said  fondly, 
making  one  prisoner  as  he  spoke. 

“Nora’s  hands  have  had  a  chance  to  whiten 
these  last  ten  years,  but  in  the  old  times  they 
never  shirked  their  share  of  the  day’s  load.” 

“Poor  Molly’s  hands  must  have  worked  out 
their  salvation.  They  are  toil-worn  enough  now,” 
I  commented  and  the  talk  then  wandered  far 
afield. 

It  was  late  when  I  found  myself  bidding  fare- 
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well  to  the  Driscolls,  with  that  pleasant  warmth 
about  the  heart  engendered  by  straying  down  old 
paths  with  friends  whom  time  has  not  chilled  to 
indifference  or  dulled  to  forgetfulness. 

As  I  passed  into  the  wet  streets  where  the  white 
arclights  gleamed  in  long  wavering  lines,  I  found 
them  thronged  with  audiences  from  the  emptying 
theatres  and  concert  halls.  And  as  I  threaded 
my  way  through  the  tangle  of  carriages  and  throng 
of  hurrying  pedestrians  I  seemed  to  see  amid  the 
bustle,  one  little  incongruous  figure  strayed  from 
a  vanished  spring — a  little  fluttering  pink-clad 
figure  that  all  unwittingly  had  barred  the  gates 
of  its  Eden  with  a  pair  of  white  hands. 


The  Greater  Love 

(A  Dramatic  Irish  Story.) 

BY  CAHIR  HEALY 

He  came  to  the  village  at  the  end  of  the  summer. 
Who  he  was  or  what  he  was  none  of  us  could  tell. 
A  strange,  moody  chap,  out  and  out.  He  might 
have  been  thirty  or  forty.  The  kind  of  a  man  who 
has  lived  his  life  in  his  own  way.  A  gentleman, 
anyhow — there  was  no  denying  that.  The  way 
he  spoke,  the  way  he  carried  himself,  ay,  even  the 
way  he  laughed,  convinced  us  that  he  was  no 
upstart. 

He  made  his  home  in  McCusker's  Inn.  There 
is  another  name  over  the  door  now,  and  of  all  the 
folks  who  used  to  gather  about  the  kitchen  fire  of 
a  winter's  evening  I  am  the  only  one  left.  It  is 
many  a  year  since  it  all  happened. 

He  used  to  go  about  the  coast  and  the  hills 
making  pictures  of  everything  he  saw,  and  in  the 
evenings  he  would  write.  Beyond  that  we  knew 
little  about  him  or  his  affairs.  Free  and  easy  he 

was,  and  fond  of  relating  his  adventures  and 
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travels  round  the  world.  McCusker  shook  his 
head  when  one  of  the  boys  inquired  whether  the 
fellow  had  means.  Even  if  he  hadn’t  a  penny 
piece,  McCusker  didn’t  mind.  The  crowds  that 
used  to  gather  in  the  kitchen  to  listen  to  the 
stories  my  fine  gentleman  had  to  tell — and  drink 
McCusker’s  punch — well,  they  counted  for  some¬ 
thing.  For  months  and  months  he  remained 
there.  But  never  once  did  a  letter  come  for 
him.  This  greatly  puzzled  us  all.  It  stood  to 
reason  that  he  must  have  somebody  belonging  to 
him,  somewhere.  He  said  his  name  was  Chris¬ 
tian,  but  sure  that  is  just  what  he  gave  out  him¬ 
self.  Any  other  name  would  have  done  as  well,  as 
McCusker  himself  admitted.  Nor  did  we  know 
where  he  came  from.  Salonica,  he  told  us, 
laughingly,  but  we  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
country.  Even  Taddy  Blake’s  son,  Roddy,  who 
had  been  sailoring  around  the  whole  world,  had  to 
confess  that  the  name  was  new  to  him.  It  was 
just  the  fellow’s  genteel  polite  way  f<r  telling  us 
to  mind  our  own  business. 

Not  that  we  cared  a  lot  one  way  or  the  other. 
What  matter  about  his  name  or  his  country — 
he  was  a  gentleman.  None  of  us  liked  to  think 
what  the  inn  would  be  of  nights  and  he  gone,  nor 
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how  we  would  miss  his  cheery  greeting  as  we 
came  and  went  to  the  fishing. 

He  was  not  long  in  the  place  until  he  met 
with  Her.  If  you  had  lived  there  you  would  not 
need  to  ask  who  she  was.  Maura  Daly,  the  little 
school-teacher.  Beside  her  no  other  woman 
counted.  The  prettiest  girl  in  the  parish,  with  a 
fine  willowy  figure,  big  dark  blue  eyes,  a  soft 
round  face  touched  with  the  red  of  the  rowan. 
She  could  make  pictures  herself,  too,  and  some¬ 
times  the  local  paper  would  come  out  with  a  poem 
by  her — a  poem  all  about  the  winds  and  the  sea 
and  the  whole  of  us  who  followed  the  fishing. 
We  were  as  proud  of  her  as  her  father  could  be. 

The  two  of  them  were  always  together.  And 
who  could  wonder  at  it?  He  painted  her  picture 
on  the  rocks,  on  the  upturned  keel  of  the  old 
boats,  lying  sleeping-wise  on  the  beach,  dressed  in 
old  gipsy-looking  things,  amid  the  kelp-fires,  or 
again  clinging  to  the  cliffs.  Dozens  of  these 
pictures  she  had  in  her  room.  Nobody  saw 
anything  out  of  the  way  in  their  friendship,  except 
Red  Brogan,  of  the  Roose.  It  seems  that  Maura’s 
father  had  as  good  as  promised  the  girl  to  him  in 
marriage  a  year  before.  Red  Brogan  was  not 
in  his  first  youth,  nor  was  he  either  amiable  or 
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good-looking.  But  he  had  lands  and  money,  and 
that  counted  for  a  lot  in  Daly’s  eyes.  There  are 
many  men  like  that,  ready  to  hand  over  their 
children  for  life  and  forever  to  any  one  who  has 
money.  The  poor  do  it,  the  rich  do  it,  kings 
as  well  as  peasants.  And  Daly  thought  that  a 
“warm”  home  was  everything.  Maybe,  indeed, 
the  girl  herself  had  made  up  her  mind  to  become 
the  wife  of  Red  Brogan.  Maybe  she  had,  maybe 
she  had  not.  But  if  it  ever  was  so,  it  was  in  the 
days  ere  the  stranger  had  made  his  appearance. 
With  his  coming  a  new  music  was  awakened  in  the 
heart  of  her. 

What  Red  Brogan  said  I  can  not  tell.  He  kept 
his  mind  a  good  deal  to  himself.  But  one  evening 
as  we  were  lounging  over  the  boats  at  high 
water  mark,  and  the  talk  came  around  concerning 
the  fellow,  Pauda  Brogan  (the  red  man’s  cousin) 
made  a  remark  that  stirred  up  new  thoughts  in  us. 
It  was  the  time  when  the  Land  League  was  in 
full  swing,  and  there  were  detectives  all  over  the 
country,  just  waiting  to  catch  a  word  that  would 
send  an  honest  man  to  jail. 

“  What  is  this  chap  at  all?  ”  Patsy  said.  “  What 
is  he  if  he  isn’t  a  Government  spy?” 

“A  Government  spy?” 
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We  opened  our  eyes  very  wide  and  looked  at 
one  another  puzzled.  It  is  easy  sowing  the 
seeds  of  doubt  in  one’s  mind. 

“I  greatly  misdoubt  that,”  another  said;  “he 
doesn’t  look  it.  ” 

“Well,  well,”  Patsy  rejoined,  with  a  shrug  of 
his  shoulders,  “have  your  own  way.  This  fella 
is  livin’  undher  a  name  that  isn’t  his  own.  He 
has  no  means  of  earnin’  a  livin’.  Besides,  isn’t 
it  clear  from  his  1  carry  ons  ’  what  he  is?  Makin' 
pictures  and  writin’  all  the  day,  the  way  he’ll  be 
able  to  put  the  rope  round  our  necks  when  the 
time  comes?” 

A  trifle  this,  you  may  say — and  from  Red 
Brogan’s  cousin,  too.  We  might  have  easily 
suspected  that  he  was  prejudiced  against  the 
stranger.  Yet  his  talk  changed  the  outlook  of  the 
whole  of  us.  Never  did  the  stranger  pass  by  that 
the  thought  didn’t  come  to  us,  never  an  evening  in 
the  inn.  He  could  have  read  it  in  our  looks,  in 
eyes.  Not,  mind  you,  that  we  believed  it.  Not 
yet.  But  just  the  bare  doubt. 

Whether  he  took  notice  of  it  or  not  does  not 
matter  either.  He  gave  no  sign.  He  was  always 
the  same,  engaging  and  jovial,  cracking  his  jokes, 
and  telling  his  stories.  When  one  or  two  of  the 
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boys  made  plain  insinuations  about  “walls  having 
ears/'  he  only  laughed.  He  laughed,  too,  when 
they  said:  “It’s  a  queer  time  now;  one  has  need 
to  keep  a  shut  mouth.  You  would  never  be  sure 
that  you  were  not  speaking  to  a  Government 
spy.  ” 

Himself  and  Maura  Daly  wandered  about  the 
cliffs  in  the  evenings.  It  seemed  natural  enough. 
He  was  a  fine-looking  chap^  and  as  for  Maura,  her 
face  was  for  all  the  world  like  a  rose,  white  and 
pink,  and  the  eyes  in  her  head  like  two  blots  of 
ink.  Little  wonder  that  each  of  them  should  feel 
as  if  there  was  nobody  of  any  account  in  the  world 
but  the  other. 

One  day  some  one  told  her  father,  and  Daly 
went  wild  when  he  heard  it.  That  a  fellow  like 
that,  with  no  home  or  habitation  or  no  visible 
means,  should  dare  to  presume  to  the  hand  of  his 
girl  was  clearly  an  outrage.  And  he  under  sus¬ 
picion  of  being  a  dirty  Government  spy,  too! 
He  went  over  to  McCusker’s  and  advised  him  to 
get  rid  of  the  fellow  at  once.  If  he  hadn’t  done 
evil  he  was  about  to  do  it.  He  was  a  scamp  and  a 
profligate,  he  had  broken  some  woman’s  heart  and 
brought  another  with  gray  hairs  to  an  early 
grave. 
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What  could  McCusker  do  after  that,  unless  he 
wanted  to  put  the  neighbors  against  him?  The 
Dalys  and  the  Brogans  and  the  lot  of  them  would 
make  things  hot  for  him.  He  disliked  the  job, 
but  it  was  near-by  to  a  necessity. 

That  evening,  when  the  poor  chap  came  in, 
McCusker  up  and  told  him  the  whole  story.  Not 
a  word  did  he  take  from  it — word  for  word  he 
gave  it  as  Daly  had  said,  and  the  other  listened 
to  it  all  with  wondering  eyes.  Never  a  syllable 
did  he  offer  of  excuse.  He  loved  the  girl,  he  said, 
he  couldn’t  deny  it.  But  she  was  as  the  stars 
above  him.  He  admitted  ruefully  that  he  was  a 
bad  lot.  “  He  is  quite  right,  ”  he  said,  “  and  I  am 
not  fit  to  breathe  the  same  air  as  his  daughter. 
A  man  that’s  under  a  cloud  has  no  right  to  come 
mooning  around.  ” 

Faith,  McCusker  was  ashamed  of  himself, 
ashamed  to  have  to  do  such  a  dirty  mean  task. 
But,  you  see,  he  had  to  think  of  himself,  and  the 
Brogans  and  Dalys  had  a  big  connection.  Be¬ 
sides,  what  if  the  fellow  did  turn  out  to  be  all  that 
some  of  the  boys  had  said?  What  if  he  were 
really  a  spy?  In  his  heart  McCusker  did  not 
believe  this.  If  all  the  men  in  the  parish  had 
sworn  it  he  would  not  have  put  any  faith  in  the 
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story.  It  was  only  the  fear  of  what  injury  the 
Brogans  and  Dalys  could  work  him  if  he  went 
against  them  that  made  a  coward  of  him. 

I  suppose  the  gentleman  told  Maura  all. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  when  the  girl 
came  from  church  she  went  for  a  stroll  along  the 
Inver  Cliffs.  Perhaps  it  was  the  hope  of  meeting 
her  sweetheart  that  fetched  her  there.  It  was 
her  first  love.  I  would  not  for  worlds  put  a  harsh 
word  upon  her — upon  them  that  love  each  other 
with  youth’s  warm  ardor.  When  the  one  man 
loves  the  one  woman,  and  the  one  woman  loves 
the  one  man,  the  very  angels  leave  the  throne  in 
His  white  home  above,  and  come  down  and  sing 
for  joy. 

It  was  a  warm  day  in  May.  Below  her  the 
sea  lay  like  a  sheet  of  glass.  The  cliffs  were  a  wild 
garden.  She  went  by  the  bridle  path  that  leads 
in  zigzag  fashion  along  the  summit.  Up  here, 
under  the  shade  of  a  friendly  fence,  he  used  to  sit 
and  smoke  and  make  his  sketches.  How  it 
really  happened  I  can  not  tell.  The  people  had 
many  a  way  of  it  at  the  time.  How  I  heard  it 
was  that  she  was  leaning  over  the  cliff  to  pull  a 
“forget-me-not. ”  I  daresay  it  was  for  him.  He 
was  going  away  out  of  her  life  in  the  evening,  he 
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that  was  more  than  father  and  mother,  more 
than  all  to  her.  She  would  never  see  him  again. 
Never  would  she  sit  as  one  under  a  spell  listening 
to  his  soft  low  voice,  for  all  the  world  like  running 
water.  There  were  other  things  in  her  mind,  too, 
things  that  are  not  for  one  like  me  to  be  repeating. 
Maybe  she  recalled  the  soft  words  he  had  whis¬ 
pered  to  herself,  alone — the  words  that  first 
awakened  the  music  in  the  innocent  heart  of  her. 
But  whether  it  was  this  way  or  otherwise  no  one 
can  be  certain  now. 

She  fell  over  the  cliff. 

They  are  so  high  that  to  look  over  would 
make  one  almost  sick.  From  that  height  a  man 
below  would  appear  like  a  speck.  To  fall  over 
would  be  almost  equivalent  to  meeting  with 
certain  death. 

It  was  only  by  chance,  perhaps  a  miracle,  that 
she  was  not  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  below. 
Yet,  as  things  turned  out,  it  would  have  been  a 
kind  fate  compared  with  what  befell  her.  For  all 
of  them  it  would  have  been  better  if  death  had 
come  to  her  then.  You  can  see  the  spot  from 
which  she  toppled  over.  Half-way  down  you 
can  also  see  a  ledge  with  grass  growing  over  it, 
and  one  or  two  stunted  shrubs.  To  these  she 
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owed  her  life.  When  she  fell  upon  the  grassy 
ledge  she  managed,  somehow,  to  seize  one  of  the 
bushes.  How  it  happened  and  she  falling  from 
that  height,  God  alone  knows.  Her  body  was 
hanging  partly  over  the  cliffs,  her  hands  grasping 
the  shrub.  At  the  top  of  her  voice  she  called  out 
again  and  again.  She  called  until  she  grew  hoarse. 
Then  she  shut  her  eyes  and  prepared  for  the 
worst.  Hanging  there  between  heaven  and 
oarth  she  waited  for  the  end. 

There  were  a  good  many  people  about  the  cliffs 
that  day.  None  were  close  by,  but  her  cries  were 
heard,  and  the  alarm  given.  In  an  instant  people 
were  hurrying  from  all  parts.  In  a  few  minutes  a 
crowd  had  congregated  on  the  bank  above,  the 
stranger  and  Red  Brogan  among  them. 

Hardly  a  word  was  spoken.  Only  her  lover, 
leaning  far  over  the  ledge,  called  to  her  in  that 
soft  gentle  voice  of  his  to  hold  tightly.  Every 
one  stood  speechless,  as  if  turned  to  stone,  as  if 
the  sound  of  his  voice  might  loosen  her  hold. 
But  the  strange  chap  turned  to  one  of  the  fishers 
and  said:  “  Run  to  the  village  for  a  rope.  And  as 
you  value  your  life,  fly!  ” 

It  was  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  Inver,  and  the 
messenger  was  back  in  a  few  minutes.  A  frail- 
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looking  rope  it  was  to  support  two  people,  but 
there  was  no  time  to  get  another.  And  before  any 
one  knew  what  he  meant,  the  stranger  had  thrown 
a  knot  upon  one  end.  Then  for  half  a  minute  he 
looked  at  the  others  with  the  saddest  look  you 
ever  saw  upon  the  face  of  any  man.  It  was  as  if 
he  was  reproaching  them  for  having  put  the  dark 
suspicion  upon  him,  for  having  accused  him  of 
being  a  dirty  Government  spy,  yet  the  lips  never 
uttered  a  syllable.  There  was  hardly  a  man  in 
that  group  who  would  not  have  given  his  life  to 
save  Maura.  But  the  stranger  passed  them  all 
by  and  handed  the  looped  end  to  Red  Brogan. 
Maybe  he  thought  he  had  the  best  right  to  act  the 
man,  and  the  girl  as  good  as  promised  to  him. 

Brogan  looked  at  the  rope  and  then  at  the  cliff, 
and  put  it  away  from  him.  Some  one  else  pulled 
the  red  rascal  back  and  caught  at  the  rope.  But 
my  gentleman  was  too  quick  for  him.  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  he  had  thrown  it  over  his  own 
body  and  was  walking  straight  for  the  edge  of  the 
cliff.  We  grasped  the  end  of  the  rope  tightly  just 
as  the  strain  came  upon  it,  and  breathed  a  blessing 
softly  upon  the  fellow’s  head. 

Down,  down  he  went  from  ledge  to  ledge,  un¬ 
afraid,  boldly.  It  was  a  long  way  down  to  where 
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she  was.  And  as  he  went  we  could  hear  him  say 
lowly  and  softly,  like  a  woman  putting  a  cross 
child  to  sleep:  “Hold  on  tightly,  darling,  I’m 
coming.  Another  minute,  and  you’re  safe.  ” 

Then  the  rope  dangled  free  in  our  hands.  Just 
for  an  instant — the  next  and  it  was  straining  as 
tightly  as  before.  We  held  our  breaths — we  only 
waited  the  blessed  word.  In  less  time  than  it 
takes  me  to  write  it  we  got  a  sight  of  the  one 
dangling  at  the  end  of  the  rope. 

It  was  Maura. 

With  tender  arms  we  laid  her  down.  Then  we 
turned  to  the  cliffs  again.  We  would  have  given 
a  million  lives,  if  we  could,  to  save  him  then.  We 
knew  his  meaning  for  sending  her  up  alone  as  well 
as  if  he  had  told  us.  He  was  afraid  the  rope 
would  break  with  the  double  burden,  and  he 
had  stayed  behind.  Ay,  he,  the  gentle-blooded 
stranger  whom  we  had  misjudged  and  belied  and 
treated  like  a  dog,  he  had  risked  his  life  to  save 
hers!  Down  went  the  rope  again.  Up  to  heaven 
ascended  our  muttered  prayers  for  his  success. 
One  of  the  boys  warned  him  to  keep  steady  and 
seize  the  rope. 

We  waited  and  prayed.  God  of  life,  if  any¬ 
thing  should  happen  to  him!  We  were  only  poor 
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men,  but  we  would  have  given  worlds  to  be  able 
to  go  down  on  our  knees  and  beg  his  pardon  then. 
At  length  (O  God  be  praised!)  the  rope  tightened, 
and  the  glad  word  came  from  his  own  lips. 
“Haul  away!”  Up  he  came,  up,  up,  and  then — 

The  rope  snapped — snapped  in  our  hands.  And 
he  was  hurled  down  on  the  rocks  below. 

On  the  bank  stood  Red  Brogan.  Below  on  the 
rocks  lay  the  mangled  remains  of  the  man  whose 
life-story  we  were  never  to  know.  But  traitor? 
The  one  who  would  have  breathed  even  a  foul 
breath  on  his  name  might  have  his  peace  made 
with  the  world. 

We  took  up  the  poor  body  and  laid  it  out  in  the 
inn,  in  the  room  where  his  own  sketches  lay 
along  the  walls,  where  the  sheets  which  his  own 
hand  had  written  lay  scattered  upon  the  table  or 
the  floor.  Even  in  death  there  was  a  smile  upon 
the  soft  manly  face,  now  blood-bespattered,  the 
smile  of  one  who  has  done  the  greatest  deed  in  all 
the  world — given  his  life  for  another. 

Before  they  took  him  away  Maura  came — 
Maura,  with  a  strange  light  in  her  eyes,  and  a 
strange  look  on  her  face.  She  bent  down  and 
kissed  his  lips  in  presence  of  them  all.  But 
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never  a  tear  fell,  never  a  sob  came.  Only  a  laugh! 
A  laugh  here  in  the  presence  of  death,  with  the 
body  of  the  man  she  loved  before  her  eyes,  the 
man  who  had  given  his  own  life  to  save  hers! 

“  Greater  love  than  this  no  man  hath,  that  he 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend.”  It  was  the 
text  which  the  gray-haired  priest  spoke  as  he 
stood  above  the  opened  grave,  and  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  “He  may  have  been  outcast  from 
his  own,  but  at  least  he  was  a  man.  ” 

And  so,  when  we  came  to  put  the  plain  cross 
above  his  grave  that  you  see  in  the  graveyard 
below  now — Maura  was  resting  by  his  side  then — 
not  knowing  what  his  name  or  his  history  was,  we 
inscribed  on  it  the  simple  words  the  priest  had 
spoken: 

“  Greater  love  than  this  no  man  hath, 

That  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend.” 


Mrs.  Lavinia’s  Match 

BY  M.  C.  MARTIN 

Mrs.  Lavinia  Nelson  gave  a  last  look  round 
the  room,  she  had  arranged  for  an  expected 
guest.  It  was  a  small  room;  a  fastidious  person 
might  have  justly  likened  it  to  a  cupboard,  except 
that  a  good-sized  window  gave  a  cheerful  light 
and  a  view  of  Mrs.  Lavinia’s  garden. 

But  then  neither  the  guest  nor  the  owner  was 
fastidious.  To  the  guest  it  meant  a  shelter  from 
the  lonely  world,  where  there  was  not  a  friend, 
nor  a  roof  to  cover  her.  To  Mrs.  Nelson,  it  gave 
a  new  vent  to  her  charitable  energy,  and  the 
pleasant  prospect  of  a  young  girl’s  society.  That 
the  girl  was  an  invalid  gave  her  an  added  charm 
to  “Mother  Nelson,”  as  the  people  of  Vanburens- 
dorp  called  her  because  she  was  the  best-natured 
creature  in  the  world. 

People  laughed  at  her  oddities  (which  were 
many),  but  they  loved  her  for  her  unselfish, 
kindly  heart.  With  not  a  relative  in  the  world, 
she  took  the  world  for  her  relatives,  and  grim  as 

it  is  it  softened  under  her  kindliness. 
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There  had  come  to  this  little  South  African 
dorp,  a  sick  man  in  search  of  health,  with  his  sister 
as  nurse — a  too-devoted  nurse,  people  said,  for 
when  he  died  her  health  broke  down,  and  the 
hotel  people  feared  she  would  die  too.  Then  it 
was  that  Mrs.  Lavinia  came  to  the  rescue,  as  Ida 
said  afterwards,  like  the  good  fairy  in  children’s 
stories.  Mrs.  Nelson  offered  Ida  Sinclair  a  room 
in  her  house. 

“Payment?  My  dear,  we  can  talk  of  that 
when  you  get  well.  It  is  a  little  box  of  a  place, 
and  I’m  a  homely  old  woman  to  live  with.” 

The  room  was  not  without  comfort,  though, 
and  before  the  arrival  of  the  occupant,  Mrs- 
Nelson  set  a  wide  bowl  of  roses  on  the  window, 
sill.  Vanburensdorp  is  famous  for  its  roses,  and 
they  flower  all  the  year  round. 

A  quaint  figure  was  Mrs.  Lavinia,  as  she  set  off 
up  the  sunny  street  to  bring  home  her  guest.  Her 
hat  (though  she  was  a  milliner)  looked  for  all  the 
world  like  an  inverted  soup-plate  covered  with 
rusty  black  stuff  and  a  scraggy  ostrich  feather, 
which,  even  in  its  best  days,  would  not  have  been 
fit  to  adorn  a  feather-brush.  She  was  very  care¬ 
ful  of  that  feather;  when  the  weather  was  wet 
it  was  removed,  and  put  away  in  a  drawer  until 
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the  sun  shone  again.  “  Mother  Nelson’s  feather’s 
off”  was  the  youngsters’  way  of  announcing  rain. 

A  faded  red  cashmere  shawl  covered  her 
shoulders,  and  black  cashmere  “ elastic  sides” 
covered  her  feet  and  were  liberally  displayed 
below  a  short  dark  skirt.  Knitted  mittens  cov¬ 
ered  her  hands,  and  she  carried  a  white  umbrella 
lined  with  green. 

Ida  Sinclair  had  become  familiar  with  the  odd 
figure  and  kindly,  humorous  face,  but  she  could 
not  suppress  a  smile  of  amusement  when  the 
plump  little  figure  whisked  into  her  room  at  the 
hotel  and  carried  herself  and  her  belongings  off 
in  a  covered  cart  to  the  door  of  the  house  that  was 
to  be  her  home. 

It  was  a  single-story  house  standing  half-hidden 
beside  Van  der  Merwe’s  big  grocery  store  in  the 
main  street.  Two  windows  looked  out  on  the 
stree' '  one  was  Mrs.  Lavinia’s  sitting-room,  the 
other  fier  show  window,  though  all  the  show  in  it 
consisted  of  some  boxes  with  glass  lids,  containing 
various  colored  rolls  of  ribbon.  Mrs.  Lavinia  had 
no  need  to  advertise.  She  was  the  milliner  of  the 
village  and  had  no  rival. 

Ida  was  shown  over  the  tiny  house  with  some 
pride. 
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The  shop  was  a  long  narrow  room  with  a  counter 
behind  which  ran  shelves  filled  with  boxes. 

“Boxes,  nothing  but  boxes,”  thought  Ida,  “it 
reminds  one  somehow  of  Dickens.” 

The  work-room  looked  out  on  the  street,  so  that 
the  busy  little  woman  could  see  at  once  who  was 
coming;  a  box-like  bedroom,  and  a  similar 
kitchen,  with  Ida’s  small  room,  completed  the 
house.  But  the  pride  of  Mrs.  Lavinia’s  life  was 
her  garden — such  a  tangle  of  roses  and  mignonette 
and  wall-flowers,  and  every  one  of  Ida’s  favorites, 
reminding  her  of  “home”  in  far-away  England. 
There  was  a  rush  of  tears  to  her  eyes  as  the 
fragrant  perfume  brought  back  the  memory  of  a 
garden  of  happy  childhood’s  days. 

But  here  was  Mrs.  Lavinia  whisking  about  like 
a  very  plump  cricket,  talking  all  the  time  with  a 
happy  irrelevance,  and  at  last  taking  Ida’s 
slender  figure  by  the  waist  and  drawing  her  into  a 
cushioned  chair  in  the  sitting-room. 

“There  now,  my  dear,  you  are  to  be  quite  at 
home.  We’re  going  to  be  as  jolly  as  sandboys, 
and  you  are  to  do  just  what  I  tell  you  until  you 
get  strong.” 

Ida,  weak  and  glad,  sat  still  and  looked  on  at 
the  brisk  little  woman’*?  movements,  like  one  in 
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a  hazy  dream.  There  was  a  homely  atmosphere 
about  the  small  house  and  its  owner  that  appealed 
to  the  lonely  girl,  and  later  in  the  evening,  when 
Mrs.  Lavinia  brought  out  her  millinery  and  began 
to  sew,  Ida  looked  on,  lazily  content,  in  that 
lassitude  which  follows  a  severe  illness.  But  her 
idleness  did  not  last  long;  with  returning  energy 
came  a  desire  to  work,  and  after  a  week  she  asked 
permission  to  help  in  the  sewing,  a  permission 
gladly  given. 

Ida’s  deft  fingers  worked  wonders  with  ribbon 
and  chiffon  and  flowers,  and  the  elder  woman’s 
admiration  at  her  handiwork  was  generous. 

“  I  did  feel,  my  dear,  at  times,  as  if  the  fashions 
had  got  a  little  ahead  of  me,  they  change  so 
quickly.  Not  that  that  matters  much  for  my 
customers.  I  hope  some  day  to  go  to  London 
and  Paris.  But  that  hat  in  your  hand,  now,  my 
dear!  I’m  sure  Paris  could  not  beat  it  for  style.” 

So  Ida  was  installed  as  chief  adviser  in  deli¬ 
cate  questions  of  selection  and  arrangement,  and 
she  proved  a  new  attraction  to  the  farmers’ 
daughters,  so  that  life  passed  busily  for  the  two 
women.  Ida  was  happy  in  the  thought  that  she 
was  not  a  burden  on  her  good  friend,  and  Mrs. 
Lavinia,  feeling  herself  free  to  leave  Ida  in  charge 
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of  affairs  at  home,  gave  fuller  scope  to  her  chari¬ 
table  enterprises.  She  had,  too,  at  this  time  a 
particularly  interesting  case;  the  details  of  which 
Ida  heard,  of  course,  though  she  did  not  take  the 
same  interest  as  Mrs.  Lavinia,  by  any  means. 

A  young  man  without  friends,  and  with  but 
little,  seemingly,  of  the  world’s  goods,  had  fallen 
ill  from  overwork  in  the  Boys’  High  School,  which 
he  had  taken  charge  of  some  six  months  before. 
Of  this  Mrs.  Nelson  heard  by  accident  at  the  post 
office,  and  straightway  she  came  home  and  filled 
a  basket  with  delicacies,  and  set  out  for  the  new 
master’s  house. 

It  required  all  her  courage,  though,  to  explain 
her  visit  to  the  tall,  gaunt  young  man  who 
answered  her  knock.  He  looked  at  her  in  undis¬ 
guised  surprise  and  faintly-concealed  amusement, 
but  the  genuine  motherliness  and  kindness  in  the 
quick  blue  eyes  touched  him  inexplicably  and  he 
thawed  and  let  her  have  her  way,  as  most  people  did. 

That  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  visits,  and 
Ronald  Gresley  found  himself  waiting  for  the 
quick  pat-pat  of  the  “elastic  sides”  up  his  gravel 
path,  and  then  always  followed  her  cheery 
greeting  and  something  to  show  she  had  not 
forgotten  the  invalid. 
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“Now  Ida— Miss  Sinclair — sent  these/’  she 
said,  the  first  time  she  brought  roses.  “She  said 
you  would  be  longing  for  the  scent  of  a  rose. 
She  knows,  does  my  dear,  what  it  means  to  be  ill. 
When  her  brother  died — and  may  he  rest  in 
peace — she  got  ill  herself  and  nearly  went  to 
heaven,  only  I  kept  her  back.” 

“Was  that  quite  wise,  Mrs.  Nelson?  I  would 
not  thank  you  for  keeping  me  alive,  if  I  thought 
I  had  a  chance  of  getting  into  a  better  place  than 
this  world.” 

“Wise?  Of  course  it  was  wise!  The  world 
wants  good  people,  like  my  dear.” 

Ronald  was  fingering  the  roses  thoughtfully, 
while  Mrs.  Nelson  prattled  on  about  Ida,  giving 
him  a  sketch  of  her  story. 

“You  like  the  roses?”  she  asked  at  last, 
beaming  on  him. 

He  started  as  if  from  a  dream. 

“The  roses?  They  are  fine.  They  remind 
me  of  an  old  English  garden  I  knew  when  a  boy.” 

Mrs.  Nelson  nodded  till  her  feather  shook. 

“That’s  just  what  my  dear  said  they  would  do. 
‘It’s  better  to  send  him  a  jelly,  my  dear,’  I  said, 
when  she  came  in  looking  like  a  picture  with  her 
hands  full  of  roses.  ‘Bring  him  a  jelly,  too, 
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Mammie/  she  said,  ‘but  don’t  forget  the 
roses.’  ” 

Gresley  was  a  man  of  few  words.  It  was  Mrs. 
Nelson  who  did  most  of  the  talking  on  these 
occasions. 

“My  dear,  I’m  sure  that  young  man  belongs  to 
a  good  family.  There’s  some  mystery  about  him. 
He  owned  as  much  as  he’d  never  taught  school 
before.” 

“He’s  a  University  man^-Cambridge,  I  be¬ 
lieve,”  said  Ida.  “Probably  he  is  one  of  the 
hundreds  who  drift  to  the  Cape  in  search  of  for¬ 
tune  and  end  by  taking  up  work  they  were  never 
meant  to  do.” 

“Not  but  what  they  say  he’s  a  good  teacher, 
and  the  boys  like  him,”  said  Mrs.  Nelson. 

A  few  weeks  later  Ida  was  sitting  alone  in  the 
workroom  trimming  a  hat,  when  there  entered  a 
tall,  pale  young  man,  whom  she  guessed  to  be  the 
new  master.  Ida  rose  and  followed  him  into  the 
shop.  He  turned  at  the  sound  of  her  step  and 
said,  with  some  hesitation: 

“Is  Mrs.  Nelson  at  home?” 

Could  this  brown-haired  and  blue-eyed  vision 
be  “my  dear,”  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  often? 
The  vision  smiled  brightly  and  stepped  behind 
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the  counter  with  a  quaint  business-like  air  that 
did  not  convince  him  one  little  bit. 

“Mrs.  Nelson  is  out,  but  I  am  her  assistant! 
What  can  I  do  for  you?” 

He,  still  bewildered,  pulled  himself  together 
sufficiently  to  ask  for  some  ribbon  to  be  used  as 
badges  for  a  cricket  team  he  was  getting  up  among 
his  boys.  In  a  few  minutes  his  nervousness  went, 
for  Ida  entered  into  the  subject  of  cricket  badges 
with  delightful  earnestness.  She  brought  down 
every  ribbon  in  the  shop,  in  spite  of  his  protests 
that  she  was  tiring  herself  unnecessarily.  When 
a  big  green  box  on  a  high  shelf  refused  to  come 
down  for  her,  he.  went  in  behind  the  counter  and 
took  it  down. 

“This  blue — it  is  what  I  have  been  looking  for 
— will  go  beautifully  with  the  red,  and  will  make 
a  striking  badge.  Do  you  not  think  so?”  Ida 
held  the  ribbons  together. 

“Splendid!  One  wants  something  that  will 
be  seen  at  a  distance  and  yet  be  tasteful.  Could 
I — er —  Will  Mrs.  Nelson  be  able  to  make 
them?” 

Ida  smiled  demurely. 

“  I  will  make  them  if  you  can  trust  them  to  me,” 
she  said. 
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“You?  Would  you?  I  know  they  would  be 
just  right  if  you  do  them.,: ’ 

“You  have  a  large  amount  of  faith,”  she  said. 
“I  hope  you  will  not  be  disappointed.  When  do 
you  want  them?” 

He  mentioned  the  date. 

“I  hope  you  will  be  there  to  see  them  worn,” 
he  ventured. 

“Of  course  Til  be  there.  Everybody  will  be 
there,  I  expect.  I  just  love  cricket.  We  had  a 
team  at  school,  and  we  girls  once  beat  the  boys, 
but,”  with  a  laugh,  “they  were  rather  small  boys.” 

Ronald  laughed. 

“That  was  in  England?” 

“Of  course  in  England.” 

“We  are  fellow-exiles,”  he  said.  “Mrs.  Nelson 
has  spoken  much  of  you.  May  I  consider  myself 
introduced?” 

“The  dear  old  Mammie!  Is  she  not  the  quaint¬ 
est  and  kindliest  soul  in  the  world?  Of  course 
she  has  told  me  all  about  you,  Mr.  Gresley,  and  I 
feel  we  are  old  acquaintances.” 

“Thank  you.  Yes,  Mrs.  Nelson  is  one  of  those 
people  this  rough  old  world  would  be  worse 
without.  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  roses  sent 
to  cheer  a  sick  man’s  room.” 
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Ida  laughed  and  blushed. 

“And  she  promised  not  to  tell!” 

“She  was  too  kind  not  to  let  me  know  of  your 
thought  for  a  stranger.” 

“I  wonder,”  thought  Ronald  to  himself  as  he 
walked  home,  “why  that  girl's  relatives  have 
left  her  in  such  a  position.  A  princess  playing  at 
being  a  kitchen-maid  would  be  no  greater  wonder 
than  such  a  girl  acting  as  milliner's  assistant.” 

The  cricket  badges  necessitated  many  visits, 
and  Mrs.  Nelson  nodded  wisely  to  herself  when  the 
two  young  people  wandered  off  from  badges  to 
talk  of  many  subjects  she  did  not  understand. 
Sometimes  Mr.  Gresley  remained  to  tea  in  the 
little  house,  and  then  he  saw  Ida  housekeeping, 
with  that  air  of  a  princess  at  pl&y  which  amused 
him. 

The  days  drifted  by  pleasantly.  On  a  fine 
afternoon  in  April,  not  having  anything  special 
to  do,  Ida  set  off  up  the  Pass  which  led  from  the 
village  to  the  next  Division.  She  liked  to  watch 
the  clouds  on  the  hills  encircling  the  village, 
noticing  with  the  eye  of  an  artist  their  varying 
lights  and  shades.  The  air  was  sharp  enough  to 
make  a  quick  walk  enjoyable,  and  the  silence  and 
loneliness  of  the  Pass  were  in  accord  with  her 
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mood.  When  the  road  turned  suddenly,  leaving 
the  village  behind,  she  sat  down  to  rest  after  her 
climb. 

Looking  down  the  valley  she  saw  a  man’s 
figure  coming  up  the  Pass,  and  recognized  Ronald 
Gresley.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  hide  behind 
a  big  rock  until  he  passed,  but  on  second  thought 
she  decided  to  remain  where  she  was.  He  did  not 
look  at  all  surprised  to  see  her,  and  he  seated 
himself  on  another  rock  in  the  most  matter-of- 
fact  way. 

What  did  they  talk  about  in  the  hour  that 
followed?  Nothing  very  wise  or  clever  or  out  of 
the  ordinary,  but  to  themselves  all  of  these. 

Ronald  drifted  into  the  story  of  his  life,  because 
his  listener’s  kind  eyes  seemed  to  invite  confidence. 
He  had  been  an  only  son,  he  told  her,  and  his 
father  having  died  when  he  was  nine,  his  mother 
married  again.  That  meant  the  misery  of  his 
life.  He  and  his  stepfather  never  agreed,  and  at 
length  he  left  home  to  make  his  own  way  in  the 
world.  He  had  been  secretary  to  a  friend  of  his 
for  two  years,  and  on  his  friend’s  death,  had  gone 
as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  a  wealthy  tradesman  in 
South  America.  The  climate,  there  nearly  killed 
him,  and  the  doctors  ordered  him  to  Australia  or 
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the  Cape.  He  chose  the  Cape.  That  was  a  year 
ago.  He  fell  across  an  Englishman  who  had 
some  influence  in  educational  matters,  and  he  was 
appointed  head  master  in  Vanburensdorp,  where 
he  had  been  rusticating  for  six  long  months. 
The  rest  she  knew. 

“Yes,  and  you  are  not  half-well  yet,”  she  said, 
looking  at  him  severely.  “And  you  don’t  take 
even  reasonable  care  of  yourself.  Why  do  you 
take  boys  in  the  evening?  Is  not  the  day  long 
enough  to  teach  them?” 

He  laughed  as  if  her  scolding  were  enjoyable. 

“Poor  little  beggars!”  he  said,  “talking  so 
much  Dutch  makes  English  difficult  to  them. 
They  have  the  courage  to  face  the  University 
Exams,  on  what  they  can  learn  from  me.” 

“The  other  master  did  not  take  them  after 
three  o’clock.  You  will  never  get  strong  this 
way.”  Ida  rose.  “It  gets  late,  and  the  Mammie 
will  wonder  where  I  am.” 

“You  are  tired  of  me  and  my  egotism?”  He 
looked  up  at  her  doubtfully. 

“What  use  is  a  friend  who  can  not  tolerate 
egotism?”  she  said,  laughing. 

“You  are  a  delightful  listener.  I  feel  tempted 
bo  ask  you  to  let  me  continue  mine  in  our  next 
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walk.  When  will  that  be,  by  the  way?”  He 
tried  to  speak  in  a  casual  tone  and  failed. 

“I  came  out  for  a  solitary  walk,  Mr.  Gresley,” 
she  said,  with  mock  gravity. 

“Yes?  I'm  glad,  for  so  did  I.  Do  you  want 
to  go  home  solitary?” 

“It's  getting  rather  dark,”  she  said  looking 
doubtfully  at  the  long,  lonely  way  down  to  the 
village. 

He  laughed. 

“Say  you're  not  sorry  I  came,  then.” 

“Tyrant! ”  she  exclaimed.  “Who  would  value 
such  an  admission  at  the  bayonet’s  point?” 

Mrs.  Nelson  was  waiting  for  them  with 
news. 

“There's  a  stranger  at  the  hotel,”  she  said,  *  a 
Mrs.  Warner,  who  is  making  inquiries  about  you, 
Mr.  Gresley.” 

“Warner!  Are  you  quite  sure?” 

“Yes,  that  was  the  name.  An  elderly  lady.” 

He  looked  at  Ida.  “  It  is  my  mother,”  he  said. 
“You  will  excuse  me  if  I  go  now?” 

“Your  mother?  Well,  now,  just  think!” 
Mrs.  Nelson  was  in  a  flutter  of  kindly  sympathy 
at  once. 

Ida  involuntarily  put  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and 
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becoming  aware  of  her  action  drew  back  suddenly 
and  blushed. 

“She  has  come  to  bring  you  home,  of  course,” 
said  Mrs.  Lavinia,  looking  from  one  to  the  other 
assuringly. 

“It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  I  will  go  home 
or  not,”  he  returned  quietly. 

“What  will  your  boys  do?”  said  Ida,  rallying 
her  forces,  and  smiling. 

“And  we’ll  miss  you  dreadfully,”  said  Mrs. 
Lavinia. 

His  eyes  lingered  on  Ida’s  face;  then  he  said 
good-night  and  went. 

Next  morning  Ida  was  settling  the  trimmings 
for  a  hat  when  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door. 

“You  have  good  news?  You  are  going  to 
England?”  she  said,  when  Ronald  entered. 

“That  depends  on  you.  My  stepfather  is  dead, 
and  my  mother  wants  me  home  to  take  the  old 
place  in  Kent.  Will  you  come?” 

“  What  will  your  mother  say  to  a  milliner’s 
assistant?  ” 

“  She  has  nothing  to  say  to  my  choice.  Besides, 
you  are  only  playing  at  the  thing.  Do  you  think 
you  deceived  me  for  one  instant?” 

Ida  laughed. 
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“I  wanted  to  tell  you  yesterday,  but — well,  I 
didn’t,  never  mind  why.  A  mail  brought  me 
news  of  the  death  of  my  godfather,  who  did  not 
forget  me  in  his  will,  and  I  ought  to  have  left  this 
place  weeks  ago,  but — ” 

Mrs.  Lavinia,  entering  the  shop  some  time  later, 
stood  still  in  suspense. 

“We’re  going  to  send  you  to  Paris,  Mammie,” 
said  Ida,  coming  forward  laughing. 

“But  you’ve  got  to  come  to  our  wedding  first,” 
said  Ronald. 

“That  I  will,  and  dance  at  it,  too.  Was  it  not 
I,”  said  Mrs.  Lavinia,  “was  it  not  I  who  made  this 
match?  ” 
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BY  MRS.  FRANCIS  CHADWICK 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Redmond  was  a  widow,  living, 
since  the  death  of  her  little  daughter  and  only 
child,  in  a  very  tiny  house,  quite  by  herself. 
She  had  been,  before  her  marriage,  the  trusted, 
confidential  maid  of  Lady  Templeton,  who  begged 
of  her  at  every  opportunity  to  return  to  her  ser¬ 
vice,  now  that  her  brief  wifehood  and  mother¬ 
hood  were  at  an  end. 

Up  to  the  time  when  our  story  commences, 
Mrs.  Redmond  had,  however,  evaded  all  the 
urgent  pleading  of  her  former  mistress,  and  was 
just  beginning  to  make  tea  on  a  wild  and  stormy 
autumn  evening  at  her  own  snug  little  fireside, 
when  a  timid  knocking  at  her  door  caused  her  to 
lay  down  the  inevitable  brown  teapot  with  a 
haste  that  threatened  its  existence. 

“  A  knock  at  my  door  this  time  of  the  evening!” 
ejaculated  Mrs.  Redmond.  “Who  can  it  be?” 

The  knock  being  repeated,  and  Mrs.  Redmond’s 

curiosity  getting  the  better  of  her  timidity,  she 
3.13 
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went  to  the  door,  taking  the  precaution  of  asking 
who  was  there. 

'‘Oh,  please,  will  you  open  the  door  a  minute?” 
said  a  child's  pleading  voice  with  the  sound  of 
tears  in  it. 

“I  hope  it  isn't  a  trick,”  said  Mrs.  Redmond, 
drawing  the  bolt  gingerly,  and  peering  in  great 
astonishment  at  two  little  children  who  were 
standing  forlornly  in  the  driving  rain  and  wind, 
drenched  and  miserable. 

“What  on  earth  are  you  doing  out  on  such  a 
night?”  the  widow  asked. 

“We  have  nowhere  to  go,”  the  elder  girl  said, 
gazing  longingly,  meanwhile,  at  the  bright 
cheerfulness  within,  “and  my  little  sister  is  so 
tired.  I  thought  perhaps  you'd  give  us  some¬ 
thing  to  eat.  ” 

“Come  in  out  of  the  rain, ”  said  Mrs.  Redmond, 
bringing  the  children  into  the  little  passageway, 
“  and  here,  let  us  get  off  these  dripping  things.  I 
hope  you're  not  deceiving  me.  But  it's  no  time  to 
think  of  that.  Come  close  to  the  fire  and  get 
warm  while  I  find  you  something  to  eat.  ” 

Bustling  about,  she  lifted  the  smaller  girl  to  a 
chair  and  applied  herself  to  taking  off  her  soaking 
shoes  and  stockings.  “Now  tell  me  the  truth,” 
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she  said,  looking  as  sternly  as  she  could  at  the 
older  child,  who  regarded  her  with  wide,  pathetic 
eyes.  “First,  where  do  you  live?” 

“We  used  to  live  at  17  Cross  Street.  Then,  on 
Saturday  morning,  mother  was  dead  when  I  woke 
up.  We  were  awfully  frightened,  crying  misera¬ 
bly,  and  Mr.  Fagan  came  up  and  told  us  we  could 
only  stay  there  till  Monday.  And  they  came  and 
took  mother  away  then.  ” 

“God  help  us!”  murmured  Mrs.  Redmond, 
warming  the  younger  child’s  feet.  “And  what 
did  you  do  all  day  Sunday?” 

“We  just  stayed  in  our  room,”  the  child  said, 
“Mrs.  Doran  in  the  room  opposite  gave  us  some¬ 
thing  to  eat.  Then  to-day  Mr.  Fagan — ” 

“The  landlord?” 

“  Yes;  he  came  up,  and  told  me  to  make  a 
bundle  of  our  clothes,  and  leave  them  there;  and 
go  to  the  place  on  this  paper,”  producing  an 
envelope  from  her  pocket;  “and  the  people  there 
would  take  care  of  us.  But  I  couldn’t  find  it, 
we  walked,  oh — miles.  ” 

“That’s  the  paper,”  the  child  said,  handing  it 
to  Mrs.  Redmond. 

“Madame  Rousson,  No.  116  King  Street/' 
was  written  on  the  card. 
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“It's  far  away  from  here,”  said  Mrs.  Redmond, 
“and  you  couldn't  go  there  to-night,  with  your 
clothes  wet,  so  I'll  keep  you  until  morning,  if  it 
were  only,”  she  thought,  “in  memory  of  poor 
darling  Emma;  to  picture  her,  living,  out  alone  in 
such  a  storm,”  she  added,  thinking  of  a  little 
far  away  grave. 

“To-morrow  we'll  go  look  for  this  person. 
Come,  now,  eat  something.  This  child  is  drop¬ 
ping  off  to  sleep.  This  warm  milk  '11  be  best  for 
her.” 

The  child,  having  drained  the  mug  of  milk, 
relapsed  into  slumber,  and  Mrs.  Redmond,  with 
quivering  lips,  opened  a  sacred  bureau  drawer, 
and  brought  out  some  of  Emmy's  cherished 
clothes. 

“What  better  use  for  them,  than  to  clothe  the 
poor  and  needy!  See,  I'll  just  put  her  into  my 
bed,”  she  said  gently,  lifting  the  unconscious 
child;  “and  I'll  make  you  a  bed  on  the  sofa. 
I've  a  little  room  upstairs,  for  sometimes  I've 
a  lodger,  if  you'd  rather  go  up  there.  ” 

“Oh,  no!  Please  let  me  stay  here,”  said  the 
child  nervously;  “I'd  hate  to  sleep  alone — we 
always  slept  with  mother.” 

Mrs.  Redmond  patted  her  head  kindly.  “Very 
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well,  you'll  sleep  here,”  she  said,  “and  we'll  be 
very  snug  together.  Take  your  tea  now,  child, 
and  tell  me  your  name?” 

“My  name  is  Marie,”  the  child  said,  “and 
baby's  name  is  Yvonne.  But  .mother  always 
called  her  Bebe.” 

“She  was  French,  your  mother?” 

“Yes,  but  not  father.  He  was  English.  He's 
dead  a  long  time.  He  used  to  paint  pictures,  and 
mother  said  they  were  beautiful.  She  was  rich 
then,  but  after  he  died  she  got  poor.  Then  she 
embroidered.” 

“Embroidered?”  Mrs.  Redmond  looked  puz¬ 
zled. 

“Yes;  she  embroidered  lovely  things  for  Acton 
&  Cole,  and  they  paid  her  money.  And  then  we 
got  things  to  eat,  and  paid  Mr.  Fagan.  But  he 
was  cross  sometimes  to  mother.” 

“Well,  God  will  deal  with  him  as  he  deserves,” 
Mrs.  Redmond  said.  “Now  if  you've  finished 
your  supper  go  to  bed  and  sleep.  You're  tired 
out.” 

“I’ll  help  you  to  wash  the  dishes  first.  I 
always  dried  for  mother,  and  Beb£  put  away.  ” 

“The  size  of  her!”  said  Mrs.  Redmond,  smiling 
at  the  unconscious  little  form  in  her  bed.  “But 
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you’ll  do  no  drying  to-night,  you  poor  little 
creature.  Go  to  sleep,  and  God  bless  you.” 

“Thank  God  ’twas  to  my  door  they  came,,, 
she  thought  later,  lying  down  herself  “Isn’t 
it  a  great  mercy  of  God  that  led  them,  and  am  not 
I  favored  to  be  able  to  obey  His  blessed  commands 
and  harbor  the  harborless.” 

The  kind-hearted  widow  was  on  her  way 
bright  and  early  next  morning,  to  the  address 
written  so  carefully  on  the  card  by  the  mother 
hand  which  would  write  no  more,  and  after  a 
little  hunting  she  and  the  children  found  them¬ 
selves  before  a  quiet,  respectable-looking  house, 
in  an  out  of  the  way  street.  The  door  was  opened 
as  they  came  to  it,  and  a  brisk  little  dark-eyed 
Frenchwoman  emerged.  She  looked  very  much 
surprised  at  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Redmond 
and  the  children. 

“You  wish  to  see  Madam  Rousson?”  she 
asked.  “  I  am  Madam  Rousson.  Will  you  enter?  ” 

Mrs.  Redmond  complied,  and  explained  the 
case  to  the  little  Frenchwoman,  who  seemed 
greatly  touched  by  the  children’s  state,  and 
having  embraced  them  affectionately,  led  them 
into  a  little  sitting-room,  utterly  bare  of  furniture 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  chairs. 
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“Behold  us  about  to  depart,”  she  said,  “my 
husband  and  I,  for  France,  whence  we  have  been 
veritable  exiles  for  so  long!  And  my  poor 
Hermine,  the  dear  and  beloved  friend  of  my 
youth!  Too  proud  to  ask  our  assistance  or  even 
to  let  us  know  that  she  was  living  in  want  in  this 
dreary  city!  She  was  an  angel,”  madam  con¬ 
tinued,  advancing  close  to  Mrs.  Redmond, 
“married,”  lowering  her  voice,  “to  a  vaurien — 
a  good  for  nothing.  Go,  my  little  angels — regard 
from  that  window.  There  are  many  things  to 
see.” 

“What  is  to  be  done?”  she  then  asked  Mrs. 
Redmond. 

“The  mother  seemed  to  have  no  other  friend 
but  you,”  the  widow  answered.  “She  seemed 
to  trust  altogether  to  you.” 

“And  we  will  not  betray  her  confidence,  Paul 
and  I.  But  I  can  foresee  great  difficulties  in  my 
way,  with  two  children,  and  one  of  them  so 
small.  The  elder  girl  I  could  manage  easily  to 
take.  But  you  see  I  shall  be  much  occupied. 
We  make  a  new  departure— Paul  is  to  take  a 
good-sized  house  in  Paris,  and  will  have  many 
pupils,  who  will  be  en  pension  also.  I  intend  to 
do  a  great  part  of  the  work  myself,  and  can  not 
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devote  myself  to  a  child.  I  am  very  ignorant  of 
children’s  ways,  as  I  have  none  of  my  own.  But 
I  will  consult  Paul,  and  if  you,  madam,  who  are  so 
charitable  and  kind,  can  shelter  these  orphans 
one  more  night,  we  shall  hope  to  disembarrass 
you.  We  have  but  the  bed  we  occupy  unpacked, 
you  see.” 

“I  will  gladly  keep  them  to-night,”  said  Mrs. 
Redmond. 

“Well,  there  is  one  difficulty  settled.  We  will 
see  you  to-morrow  and  arrange  things.  And  I 
thank  you  in  my  dead  friend’s  name.” 

Somehow  it  seemed  quite  natural  for  Mrs. 
Redmond  to  see  the  two  little  figures  at  her 
table  that  evening,  already  quite  at  home,  and 
Marie  very  apt  and  busy  laying  the  tablecloth, 
putting  away  the  tea-things,  and  making  herself 
useful  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

“I’ll  be  lonesome  when  they’re  gone,”  the 
widow  said,  staring  at  the  earnest  faces  opposite 
her,  when,  as  if  little  Yvonne  read  her  thoughts, 
she  suddenly  began  to  talk. 

“I’m  going  to  stay  always  in  dis  house,”  she 
said  gravely,  nodding  at  Mrs.  Redmond’s  smiling 
face.  “  I  like  you  better  dan  dat  Frenchwoman.” 

Both  her  listeners  laughed,  but  she  sat  calmly 
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on  a  pile  of  books  placed  on  her  chair,  utterly 
indifferent  to  what  people  thought  or  did.  She 
was,  as  indeed  were  both  children,  exceedingly 
beautiful,  Yvonne  an  exquisite  blonde,  Marie  pale 
and  brunette. 

“You'll  have  to  go  away,  Bebe,"  said  Marie  in 
her  womanly  way;  “this  isn't  your  house,  you 
know." 

“I'm  doing  to  stay  here,”  Yvonne  answered, 
quite  undisturbed.  “Mayn't  I  stay?"  she  asked, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Redmond. 

“Will  you  be  good  if  I  let  you  stay?"  asked 
Mrs.  Redmond,  looking  at  her  thoughtfully. 

“  I’ll  be  good, "  said  Yvonne.  Descending  with 
some  difficulty  from  her  eminence,  and  climbing 
into  the  widow's  lap,  she  gave  her  a  kiss  of 
entreaty,  hard  to  refuse. 

The  woman  took  the  child  to  her  heart.  “Per¬ 
haps  I  will,"  she  said,  “if  Bebe's  good,  and  does 
what  she's  told.,' 

^  Jfc  Jfc  ^ 

“Where  is  Mignonne?'’  asked  a  score  of  voices, 
the  merry  laughing  voices  of  students,  the  pupils 
of  M.  Paul  Rousson,  the  celebrated  teacher,  be¬ 
loved  and  known  in  the  art  world  as  Maitre 
Paul.  The  years  had  brought  him  fame,  as  a 
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teacher  at  any  rate,  and  his  studio  was  always 
crowded  with  boys  and  young  men  whom  he 
taught  to  do  things  much  better  than  he  could  do 
them  himself.  Madam  Rousson,  a  little  stouter, 
and  very  white  as  to  hair,  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  shaking  her  head  at  the  uproar,  to  which 
she  could  never  become  accustomed. 

“She  is  at  her  singing  lesson,  vauriens,”  she 
said.  “You  know  this  is  her  day.  ” 

“Then  who  is  to  make  our  mayonnaise?” 

“You  must  put  up  with  mine,”  laughed  Madam 
Rousson. 

“By  a  not  uncommon  coincidence,  Houghton 
is  also  absent  from  the  festive  board.  Is  he,  one 
may  ask,  also  at  his  singing  lesson?”  asked  a 
roguish  young  student. 

“You  have  not  heard  the  news  evidently, ”  said 
madam,  looking  at  the  coffee-cups. 

“Heard  that  he  has  developed  a  voice?” 

“A  voice?  Something  much  better — a  title,  a 
fortune.  Milord  Desborough  who  was,  is  dead; 
his  son  has  gone  through  the  ice  at  Lucerne, 
and —  ” 

“Milord  est  mort — ” 

“Vive  Milord!  Precisely.  He  had  a  telegram 
an  hour  ago,  goes  by  the  five  o’clock  train,  and—” 
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“And  so  has  gone  to  his  singing  lesson.  Will 
he,  perchance,  lay  his  coronet  at  Mignonne’s  feet?” 

“You  are  impertinent,  Maurice,”  madam 
said,  frowning.  “You  forget  that  our  daughter 
is  no  longer  a  child.  ” 

“I  remember,  on  the  contrary  that  she  is  no 
longer  a  child.  I  only  wish  I  didn’t  realize  it  so 
thoroughly,”  ruefully. 

Madam  glanced  sharply  at  the  young  man’s 
face,  grown  suddenly  grave  and  a  trifle  bitter. 

“It  was  a  foolish  life  for  a  girl,”  she  thought. 
“These  boys  all  consider  it  necessary  to  fall  in 
love  with  her.  But — they  are  coming,”  as  the 
street  door  closed,  and  presently  Marie,  followed  by 
a  tall,  distinguished-looking  Englishman,  came 
into  the  room — still  the  Marie  of  the  bygone 
years,  tall,  womanly,  beautiful,  but  with  eyes 
indescribably  sad. 

“Welcome  a  hundred  times,”  called  the  stu¬ 
dents.  “We  are  pining  for  our  mayonnaise — 
your  inimitable  mayonnaise.” 

Marie  laughed  and  came  to  the  table  with  her 
hat  on,  tossing  her  gloves  on  a  chair  near-by, 
without  ceremony.  They  were,  after  all,  in 
Bohemia.  “The  poor,  hungry  boys!”  she  said, 
good-naturedly.  “Were  they  neglected  while  I 
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was  doing  stupid,  tiresome  exercises?  They  shall 
get  their  mayonnaise,  ”  and  standing  at  the  table 
she  began  the  delicate  operation  of  dropping  the 
oil,  while  every  eye  watched  her  attentively, 
Mr.  Houghton  from  a  place  fiear  madam,  with  a 
troubled,  somewhat  gloomy  gaze.  He  had  al¬ 
ready  passed  out  of  this  art  world,  so  congenial  a 
day  before,  and  it  grated  on  him  now  to  see  the 
girl  whom  he  so  intensely  admired  ministering  to 
this  somewhat  noisy  crowd. 

“Your  lesson  was  a  long  one  to-day?”  a  long¬ 
haired  young  student  inquired  mischievously. 

“  No  longer  than  usual,  ”  Marie  answered  calmly, 
raising  her  eyes  from  her  occupation.  “Mr. 
Houghton  met  me  at  the  door,  and  we  came  by 
the  fields.  He  wanted  to  tell  me  the  great  news.” 

“  Is  he  in  despair  at  his  loss?  ”  persisted  the  boy. 

“Not  at  all.  The  late  lord  was  a  distant  cousin 
only.” 

“He  looks  quite  broken-hearted.  Perhaps  he 
assumes  a  grief  he  does  not  feel.” 

Marie  glanced  at  Mr.  Houghton. 

“It  is  more  than  probable  that  he  must  forsake 
his  art,  which  he  loved.  ” 

“And  which  never  loved  him  particularly,” 
laughed  the  boy — but  to  unheeding  ears. 
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“Here  is  your  salad,”  she  said,  decorating  it 
with  strips  of  hard-boiled  eggs  ready  on  a  dish 
near-by. 

“After  you,  Mademoiselle  Mignonne.  What  I 
You  are  not  hungry  after  that  long  walk?” 

“Why  not?”  she  said,  crumbling  a  roll  on  her 
plate.  “Certainly  I  am  hungry.”  She  hastily 
drank  her  coffee.  “After  three!”  she  thought, 
glancing  at  the  clock,  “in  another  hour  he  will 
be  gone.” 

In  the  course  of  that  walk  across  the  fields  she 
had  cherished  a  foolish  little  hope  that  he  might, 
despite  this  suddenly  acquired  title,  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  heart,  and  ask  her  to  begin  the  new 
life  with  him.  If  he  had  loved  her  he  surely 
would — what  grandeur  or  splendor  would  she 
not  have  shared  with  him?  And  indeed — 
though  simple  Marie  did  not  reason  thus — there 
was  little  to  prevent  him  asking  her  in  marriage. 
She  was  a  girl  of  great  beauty,  a  singer  of  promise, 
of  stainless  reputation,  and  she  would  have 
ornamented  his  new  sphere.  Old  time  caste 
prejudice  forbade  him.  And  he  had  only  mur¬ 
mured  vaguely  of  his  sorrow  at  his  departure, 
with  a  hope  and  almost  promise  that  he  would  see 
her  soon — all  the  verbiage  with  which  a  man 
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parts  from  a  girl  in  whom  he  is  much  interested, 
but  from  whom  he  can  part  as  yet  without  heart¬ 
break — and  Marie,  listening,  realized  that  Arthur 
Houghton  and  Lord  Desborough  were  two  very 
different  men. 

“The  carriage  of  Monsieur,”  announced  the 
little  page,  opening  the  door. 

“The  end  of  the  old  pleasant  life,”  said 
Houghton,  then,  shaking  hands  with  madam. 
“Maitre  Paul  is  already  at  the  station,  waiting 
to  see  me  off,  and  you  are  coming  also, 
mes  camarades ?  A  thousand  thanks  for  all  your 
kindness,  madam.” 

Marie  stood  waiting  with  smiling  eyes,  as  he 
advanced  last  of  all  to  her. 

“We  all  wish  you  joy,  Milord  Desborough,^ 
she  said,  making  a  little  curtsy,  “joy  and  bon 
voyage .” 

The  young  man’s  face  grew  pale  as  he  took  her 
proffered  hand. 

“Do  not  forget  me,  Marie,”  he  said.  “It  is 
only  au  revoir,  you  know;  else  I  should  find  it 
impossible  to  go.” 

“Adieu  is  better,”  said  Marie.  “What  better 
parting  word?” 

Houghton  seemed  about  to  speak  again  when 
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the  students,  declaring  that  he  would  lose  his 
train,  bore  him  away  in  their  stormy  fashion, 
and  Marie,  merely  taking  off  her  outdoor  finery, 
returned  to  help  Madam  Rousson,  arranging  the 
room  after  meals,  bearing  in  her  heart  the  burden 
of  a  love  unrequited.  While  Lord  Desborough, 
borne  along  to  his  unexpected  high  destiny,  was 
too  much  interested  in  his  future  to  be  sure 
whether  his  gnawing  regret  were  love  or  just 
fancy  for  the  little  French  girl  left  behind  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Croix. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Lady  Templeton  was  at  her  country-house 
with  a  pleasant  party,  as  was  usual  at  that 
season.  She  was  credited  with  the  happy  knack 
of  selecting  the  right  people  to  meet,  and  nearly 
always  managed  to  treat  her  guests  to  at  least  one 
celebrity. 

“They  are  sometimes  very  tiresome, ”  she 
would  say  to  her  intimate  friends,  expatiating  on 
her  lions.  “Indeed,  more  often  than  not,  and 
horribly  fond  of  talking  of  themselves  and  their 
special  metier.  But  one  likes  to  be  able  to  say 
we  had  Tasca  at  the  Templetons,  you  know. 
She  used  to  sing  us  songs  in  the  twilight;  dear, 
old-fashioned  things  that  the  public  will  never 
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hear.  Or  Carston  was  at  Lady  T’s  last  week  end, 
and  read  us  unpublished  scraps  of  his,  and 
explained  that  part  of  Themista  that  none  of  us 
could  ever  understand.  Such  things  make  a 
visit  worth  remembering,”  Lady  Templeton 
would  declare. 

But  Hilda  grumbled  at  the  celebrities.  Hilda 
was  Lady  Templeton’s  somewhat  spoiled  daugh¬ 
ter.  She  thought  her  mother’s  lions  a  bore, 
perhaps  unconsciously  resenting  their  .share  in 
the  homage  she  considered  her  due.  She  was 
sometimes  as  rude  as  she  dared  to  be  to  the  lions, 
and  was  prepared  to  be  so  on  this  particular 
afternoon,  when  they  and  a- few  familiar  cronies 
were  sitting  about  in  the  firelight,  in  the  big, 
picturesque  drawing-room,  waiting  sadly  be¬ 
lated  tea  for  two  or  three  new  arrivals,  and  among 
them,  to  Lady  Templeton’s  delight  and  pride, 
the  new  singer,  Mademoiselle  Dumouriez,  who 
had  been  the  star  of  the  last  season  in  town. 

“It  is  outrageous,”  said  Hilda,  sitting  in  her 
corner  near  the  tea-table,  “I  think  that  train 
just  stops  to  look  about  coming  down  here;  unless 
there  has  been  an  accident  to  the  diva’s  wig  cases.” 

“Much  more  likely  the  motor,”  said  Lady  T. 
“It  has  been  going  on  shockingly  all  week.” 
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“Or  rather  not  going  on,”  suggested  Bobby 
Tresham,  the  inevitable  supposed  wit. 

“I  am  afraid  she  will  be  dreadfully  tired,”  said 
Lady  Templeton,  anxiously  ignoring  Bobby  and 
his  pleasantries. 

“I  quite  knew  that  we  should  be  without  any 
tea  until  this  hour,”  sighed  Hilda.  Then  listening, 
“There  they  come!  Bobby,  run  to  the  window, 
and  see  what  she  looks  like.” 

“She  looks,  ”  said  Bobby,  “like  an  angel  (in  my 
heated  imagination)  for  the  night  is  dark,  and  a 
heavily  muffled  form  is  alone  visible  as  the  youth 
gazes  from  the  turret  window.” 

Lady  Templeton  was  already  in  the  hall, 
welcoming  the  visitor. 

“Mademoiselle  Dumouriez  will  come  down  at 
once,”  she  said,  returning.  “I  told  her  not 
to  change.  Bring  in  tea,  Brookes,  and  say  to 
the  gentlemen  in  the  smoking-room  that  we  are 
ready.” 

A  moment  later  the  portiere  was  lifted,  and  the 
great  singer  came  into  the  room.  Another  name, 
but  still  the  Marie  of  the  stormy  night,  the  Marie 
of  the  studio,  more  beautiful,  more  womanly,  with 
the  regal  bearing  born  of  triumph  and  brilliant 
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“Let  me  introduce  to  you,  dear  Mademoiselle 
Dumouriez,  my  daughter,  Hilda,”  said  Lady 
Templeton,  bringing  Hilda  from  her  corner. 
“She  is  very  anxious  to  know  you.” 

“You  are  kind  to  say  so,”  Marie  answered,  in 
her  full,  sweet  voice.  “I  am  sure,  Miss  Temple¬ 
ton,  that  I  have  seen  you  before — your  face  is 
strangely  familiar.  Have  we  not,  perhaps,  met 
in  London?” 

“I  am  sure  that  I  have  never  seen  you  before,” 
said  Hilda,  somewhat  surprised.  “I  was  away 
yachting  last  season,  a  bit  of  an  invalid.  I  know 
I  should  remember  you  if  I  had  seen  you.  ” 

Marie  smiled.  “  It  must  be  some  chance  resem¬ 
blance  then,  ”  she  said,  but  absently,  as  if  puzzled. 

“No  doubt,”  said  Lady  Templeton,  who  had 
been  vaguely  uneasy.  “Here  are  the  truants, 
coming  in  late  to  tea.  Expect  cold  cakes  if  you 
are  so  lazy,  young  gentlemen.” 

“All  Sidney’s  fault,”  said  a  tall  young  man, 
advancing  to  the  tea-table.  “Have  pity  on  me 
and  give  me  a  cup,  Hilda.  ” 

“Lord  Desborough,  you  have  not  yet  met 
Mademoiselle  Dumouriez,  ”  said  Lady  Templeton, 
intent  on  doing  the  honors.  “May  I  introduce 
Lord  Desborough?”  she  asked. 
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Lord  Desborough,  who  had  just  taken  up  his 
cup,  set  it  down  with  a  start. 

“Marie!”  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand.  “Of 
all  people  in  the  world!” 

“You  least  expected  to  see  me,”  she  said, 
smiling.  “Lord  Desborough  was  one  of  my 
father’s  pupils,  you  know,  Lady  Templeton. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  he  remembers  his  old  Paris 
friends.” 

“Small  danger  of  forgetting  them,”  said  Lord 
Desborough.  “You  are  altered,  do  you  know,” 
he  went  on,  apparently  oblivious  of  the  listeners. 
“More  grand  Seigneur  esse,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  yet  the  same.  I  am  most  awfully  glad  to  see 
you.  You  know  I  was  away  from  town  all  last 
season,  yachting,  in  short.  Lady  Templeton  and 
Miss  Templeton  were  good  enough  to  come  for  a 
run  with  me.  That  is  why  I  have  not  welcomed 
you  to  England  before  this.  What  a  lot  we  shall 
have  to  talk  about.  I  suppose  you  are  radiantly 
happy  in  this  wonderful  career  of  yours?” 

“A  little  lonely  and  homesick,  sometimes,” 
said  Marie,  “but  otherwise,  yes.” 

“Monnier  must  be  tremendously  proud  of 
himself,”  said  Lord  Desborough. 

“Mr.  Monnier  was  my  teacher  and  kind  friend,” 
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explained  Marie,  feeling  that  the  Templetons 
were  being  left  out  of  the  conversation,  and 
recognizing  a  certain  chill  in  Hilda’s  manner. 
“Any  little  success  I  have  had  I  owe  to  him. 
You  were  going  to  show  me  some  photographs, 
were  you  not,  Lady  Templeton?” 

“Yes.  We  will  sit  here.  They  are  mostly 
family  pictures  in  this  book,  and  they  will  not 
interest  you.” 

“  On  the  contrary,  I  delight  in  looking  at  them,” 
said  Marie. 

Lord  Desborough,  lost  in  thought,  sank  into  a 
chair  near  Hilda  and  drank  his  tea  absently. 

“I  do  believe  you  have  never  forgotten  your 
artist  days,”  said  she,  looking  at  him  petulantly. 

“They  were  very  happy  days,”  the  young  man 
answered.  “  I  fancy  the  life  suited  me.” 

“  I  have  always  imagined  that  a  Bohemian  sort 
of  life  might  be  fascinating,”  said  Hilda;  “so 
thoroughly  unconventional.” 

“Maitre  Paul’s  house  was  in  a  very  mild 
corner  of  Bohemia,”  Lord  Desborough  replied,  still 
thoughtful.  “They  were  most  pious  people, 
went  to  Mass  every  morning,  and  kept  us  all 
straight-laced  enough  while  we  were  with  them, 
I  can  tell  you.” 
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“And  Mademoiselle  Dumouriez?” 

“Oh,  she  just  ruled  us  all  like  a  little  queen,” 
said  Lord  Desborough,  “though  she  was  like  a 
sister  to  the  students .  I  heard  a  man  say  once  that 
that  house  and  its  influences  had  saved  him  from 
a  lot  of  harm  in  Paris.  You  have  heard  her  sing?” 

“Not  yet.  This  is  our  first  meeting,” 

“Oh,  what  a  treat  youTe  going  to  have!” 

Hilda  looked  a  little  bored,  and  Lord  Des¬ 
borough,  pulling  himself  together,  realized  that 
he  had  been  making  rather  an  ass  of  himself 
in  his  enthusiasm.  “Give  me  some  tea,  Hilda, 
like  a  good  girl,”  he  said.  “What  pretty  sort  of 
dress  is  that  you're  wearing  to-day?  I  should 
like  to  paint  you  in  that.” 

Hilda  smiled,  and  Marie  dropped  out  of  the 
conversation,  if  not  out  of  Lord  Desborough’s 
thoughts,  while  she  sat  in  a  shadowy  corner, 
the  center  of  an  admiring  group,  conscious  all  the 
time  of  the  tete-h-tete  near  the  fire.  Those  two — 
the  Arthur  of  other  days,  and  this  beautiful 
blonde  whose  face  so  puzzled  her  and  awoke 
strange  remembrances— they  were  evidently  lovers. 
She  only  wished  she  could  forget  as  he  had 
evidently  done— and  yet,  one  would  not  part  with 
one's  memories  after  all. 
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As  the  days  went  by  something  of  the  old 
intimacy  was  renewed,  and  she  wondered  if  he 
had  forgotten,  and  if  it  were  not  she,  after  all, 
that  he  loved.  “Yet  if  I  had  not  come  back/’ 
she  thought,  “he  would  have  married  her.” 

She  had  been  singing  to  them  one  evening,  and 
it  was  Lord  Desborough  who  led  her  away  from 
the  piano,  into  the  window  recess. 

“Have  you  ever  once  thought  of  me  all  this 
time,  Marie?”  he  asked. 

“Many  times  indeed,”  she  answered,  gaily. 
“Why  could  you  imagine  that  I  would  forget 
my  friends?” 

“  Or  regretted  me  in  the  slightest  ?  ”  he  went  on. 

“Without  a  doubt,  Milord,”  she  answered, 
smiling. 

“About  as  much  as  if  I  were  Tom  Smith  or 
Renaud.” 

“Were  all  our  regrets  to  be  kept  for  you?” 
Marie  smiled  provokingly. 

“  Surely,  Marie,  we  were  more  than  that  to  each 
other.” 

“Were  we?”  She  laughed  a  little.  “I  know  I 
was  very  fond  of  all  papa’s  pupils.  Poor  old  life, 
it  is  over  forever.  But  I  have  promised  to  sing 
again,  you  know.  I  must  go,”  rising. 
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“I  was  never  so  happy  anywhere,”  Lord  Des- 
borough  said,  unheeding.  “Never  shall  be,  I 
verily  believe.  I  know  now  why.” 

“Look  across  the  room,”  she  said,  gravely 
rebuking  him.  “  How  beautiful  she  is!” 

“Well,”  he  said,  looking  at  Hilda,  where  she 
sat  surrounded  by  a  little  court  of  admirers. 

“Is  not  that  a  fait  accompli?  A  guarantee  of 
happiness?” 

Lord  Desborough  looked  again  at  Hilda  and 
back  at  her. 

“There  is  no  one,  Marie,  never  will  be  any  one, 
like  you,”  he  said. 

“That  sounds  like  old  times,”  she  said,  im¬ 
petuously,  tears  rising  to  her  eyes.  “But  I  have 
told  you  that  the  old  life  is  gone  forever.  It  is 
dead  and  buried.  You  will  realize  that,  by-and- 
by.  I  am  quite  rested,  Lady  Templeton,”  she 
said,  going  out  into  the  room,  “and  will  sing; 
again.  Oh,  indeed,  with  pleasure,  do  not  thank 
me.  I  will  sing  an  old  song,  one  of  your  English 
songs,  that  I  love.  I  hope  you  are  not  tired  of  it. 
To  me  it  never  grows  old.” 

Then  she  sang  them  in  that  glorious  voice  of 
hers,  singing  from  her  heart,  Tosti’s  “Good-by” — 
to  an  audience  so  tensely  silent  that  it  was  almost 
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a  relief  when  she  rose  from  the  piano  and  the 
spell  was  broken. 

She  joined  a  little  group,  and  Lord  Desborough, 
left  to  himself,  lost  no  tone  or  movement  of  the 
woman  he  had  once  loved,  half  forgotten,  and 
returned  to  with  all  the  more  earnest  feeling  of  a 
man’s  nature. 

“You  have  not  said  good-night  to  me,”  he  said, 
reproachfully,  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  later, 
as  she  was  about  to  go  up. 

“But  I  have  said,  instead,  good-by,”  she  said 
meaningly,  looking  at  him  earnestly,  and  left  him 
standing  gazing  after  her. 

How  long  she  had  slept  that  night  she  did  not 
know,  but  she  was  awakened  by  some  strange 
feeling  of  discomfort,  and  sitting  up  in  bed  to 
rouse  herself,  became  conscious  of  a  choking  sen¬ 
sation  and  a  strong  smell  of  smoke.  “Fire!” 
she  thought,  springing  up  and  throwing  on  her 
dressing-gown,  and  going  into  the  corridor, 
where,  to  her  horror,  flames  were  already  pouring 
along  its  length,  starting  from  the  end  of  the 
corridor  nearest  a  window.  Running,  she 
knocked  at  the  doors,  rousing  the  inmates.  All 
along  this  passage  were,  she  knew,  the  rooms 
of  the  girl  visitors,  Lady  Templeton,  aware  of  their 
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fondness  for  bedroom  chats,  having  so  arranged  it. 
Thoroughly  rousing  each  sleeper,  she  went  from 
room  to  room,  until  the  flames  prevented  her. 
That  last  room — surely  it  was  occupied.  “Heav¬ 
ens,  it  is  Miss  Templeton’s!”  she  thought.  “I 
must  get  through  the  fire.  There  is  no  other 
way.” 

Seizing  a  blanket  from  a  vacant  bed,  she 
threw  it  about  her,  said  a  fervent  prayer,  and 
literally  plunged  through  the  licking  flames, 
fortunately  finding  the  door  open,  and  slamming 
it  behind  her. 

The  room  was  thick  with  smoke,  and  her  first 
rush  was  to  the  window,  which  she  threw  wide 
open.  Then  she  turned  to  the  bed  where  Hilda 
was  lying,  apparently  unconscious,  perhaps  dead, 
she  thought  in  despair.  Seizing  her  in  her  strong 
young  arms,  she  carried  the  girl’s  senseless  form 
to  the  window,  where,  at  least,  she  could  breathe, 
and  called  for  help  to  an  excited  group  on  the 
lawn. 

In  a  second  men  were  running  with  ladders, 
but  there  was  a  delay;  one  was  too  short.  They 
must  both  die— the  flames  had  burst  through  the 
door,  and  were  creeping  along  the  woodwork  of 
the  room.  Still  Marie,  praying  for  help,  held 
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Hilda  as  far  out  into  the  reviving  air  as  she 
could,  though  she  felt  herself  growing  giddy  and 
faint. 

A  second  ladder  had  been  brought  and  lashed 
to  the  first,  and  a  man  came  rapidly  up  to  the 
window.  It  was  Lord  Desborough. 

“Take  her/’  Marie  whispered:  “she  is  uncon¬ 
scious,  but  living,  I  feel  sure.” 

“And  you?  Oh,  Marie!” 

“Hush!  hush!”  And  placing  the  girl  in  his 
arms,  she  steadied  herself  as  well  as  she  could  by 
the  window  casing.  She  was  too  weak  and  faint 
to  attempt  to  escape.  She  found  her  mind 
wandering  and  pressed  her  hand  over  her  eyes 
to  collect  her  thoughts.  A  burning  sensation 
about  her  feet  aroused  her.  Her  clothes  were  on 
fire  now.  She  must  attempt  to  get  down  alone. 
God  would  help  her,  and  if —  She  clutched 
wildly  at  the  sill.  Something  within  her  seemed 
to  snap.  “Into  Thy  hands”  she  began. 

5jC  %  Jfc  % 

She  was  lying  in  bed  in  a  strange  room,  and  a 
gentle-faced  old  woman  was  sitting  knitting  a 
stocking  at  a  window.  Marie  lay  still  and 
wondered,  after  the  manner  of  one  awaking  from 
unconsciousness.  Then,  becoming  sensible  of  a 
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painful  sensation  about  her  head,  she  raised  her 
hands  to  encounter  bandages  on  every  side. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  me?”  she  said  in¬ 
voluntarily,  startling  the  old  woman,  who  came 
to  her  at  once. 

“Why  are  these  cloths  on  my  head?”  Marie 
asked.  “What  is  it?” 

“Oh,  dear  lady,  you  were  burned  bad  the 
night  of  the  fire,  saving  Miss  Hilda’s  life.  But 
you’re  getting  better  fast.” 

“Am  I?”  Marie  said.  “I  don’t  feel  very  well. 
And  she — ” 

“Miss  Hilda?  Oh,  she  is  well,  indeed,  thank 
God!  Would  you  like  to  see  Lady  Templeton 
now?  She  told  me  to  call  her  if  you  showed 
any  signs  of  being  sensible.  The  nurse  is  at 
dinner,  so  I’m  sitting  here.” 

“It  is  very  good  of  you.  I  know  your  face 
very  well.  Have  I  seen  you  about  the  house?” 

“I  think  not,  miss.  I  don’t  think  it’s  likely.” 

“Well,  I  know  your  face,  I  am  certain.  You 
once  lived  (dreamily)  in  a  tiny  house,  with  a 
little  red  door,  with  a  brass  lion’s  head  knocker.” 

Mrs.  Redmond  started  to  her  feet. 

“You  oughtn’t  to  be  talking,  you  know,”  she 
said  nervously.  “The  doctor  said — ” 
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“It  won't  do  me  any  harm,  not  a  bit.  Is  that 
milk?  Yes,  I  will  take  a  little,  thank  you.  So 
nice  and  cool.  And  now  you  must  let  me 
remember  or  else  it  will  worry  me.  You  were 
alone  in  this  little  house,  and  I  am  sure  it  was  a 
rainy  night.  Don't  you  remember?  We  came 
to  the  door — " 

Mrs.  Redmond  stood,  much  agitated,  her  hand 
pressed  against  her  side. 

“We,"  repeated  Marie,  wonderingly.  “Who 
was  the  other?  It  was  my  little  sister  Yvonne. 
I  remember!  Where  is  she?"  she  asked  suddenly, 
trying  to  lift  herself.  Vis  she  alive?  Oh,  tell 
me." 

Mrs.  Redmond  was  dreadfully  alarmed.  What 
would  the  nurse  say  when  she  came  back,  to  find 
her  patient  so  disturbed  ? 

“Oh,  please,  dear  young  lady,  keep  quiet," 
she  said.  “She’s  alive,  and  well.  Now  lie  down 
or  they'll  blame  me  for  worrying  you." 

“You  are  right,"  said  Marie  kindly.  “ I  will  be 
quiet  if  you  answer  me  this;  where  is  she?" 

“Now,  miss,  I  can't  say.  I  have  not  the  right 
to  say.  I'll  ask  Lady  Templeton's  advice,  if 
you  please." 

“Do,  you  dear  soul.  I  know  you  were  very 
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kind  to  me  once,  though  I  only  remember  vaguely. 
Who  is  that  coming  ?” 

“It  is  the  nurse.  I  hope  she  won’t  find  you 
wTorse.” 

“No — much  better,”  said  Marie.  “But  I  am 
anxious  to  hear  the  answer.  Go  and  ask  her, 
ask  her,”  in  a  whisper,  for  the  nurse  was  on  the 
threshold.  “Ah,  nurse,  I  hope  I  haven’t  given 
you  too  much  trouble  all  this  time?” 

She  must  have  dozed  again  after  this,  for  Lady 
Templeton  was  sitting  by  her  bedside  when  she 
woke. 

“I  can  never  hope  to  thank  you,”  she  said, 
bending  over  the  singer,  her  eyes  streaming  with 
tears.  “It  was  a  most  heroic  thing  to  do.  Not 
one  woman  in  a  thousand  would  have  risked  her 
life  like  that.” 

She  gazed  earnestly  and  affectionately  at  poor 
Marie,  lying  helpless,  and,  she  knew  well,  dying 
before  her.  The  doctor  had  said  to  her  not 
an  hour  before.  “The  world  will  lose  a 
great  singer  and  a  good,  noble-hearted  woman 
into  the  bargain.  There  is  no  hope  what¬ 
ever.” 

“Why  do  you  cry?”  asked  Marie  gently.  “I 
suppose  I  have  been  very  ill.  But  I  shall  be 
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better  presently.  Shall  I  not?”  she  asked,  sur¬ 
prised  at  Lady  Templeton’s  silence. 

“I  can  not  tell  you  an  untruth,”  Lady  Temple¬ 
ton  said,  sinking  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed. 
“You  are  a  good  Catholic,  and  would  wish  to  be 
told  the  truth,  I  feel  and  know.” 

“Then  I  am  going  to  die.”  The  voice  quivered. 
She  was  so  young  and  had  the  world  at  her  feet. 
Then  she  stretched  out  her  hand  feebly.  “It  is 
kind  and  brave  of  you  to  tell  me,”  she  said,  “and 
I  want  to  see  a  priest  and  prepare  for  death.” 

Lady  Templeton  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  but  Marie  gently  comforted  her 

“God  will  give  me  courage,”  she  said.  “And, 
tell  me — the  old  woman  who  was  sitting  here 
seemed  to  think  you  knew  something  of  my  little 
sister.  I  have  lost  sight  of  her  altogether  since 
we  went  to  France.  I  am  very  confused  about  it 
all.  But  I  want,  oh  so  much,  to  see  her,  if  she  is 
alive,  because  I  remember  how  mother  used  to 
say,  1  If  I  die,  Marie,  you  must  take  care  of  Bebe.’ 
And  I  have  never  been  able  to  even  find  out  if  she 
were  alive.  I  was  so  very  little  myself  at  the 
time.” 

“Marie,  dear  Marie,  will  you  listen  calmly,  if  I 
tell  you  something?” 
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The  girl  nodded  her  head. 

“You  know  dear  Hilda  is  not  my  own  daughter, 
deeply  as  I  love  her.  She  was  a  little  child  to 
whom  Mrs.  Redmond  had  given  shelter  years 
ago,  and —  Yes,  yes,  Hilda  is  your  sister.  It  is 
she  whom  you  so  bravely  saved/’  said  Lady 
Templeton,  weeping  unrestrainedly. 

“So  indeed,  indeed,  you’ve  obeyed  your 
mother’s  behest.  She  will  be  here  in  a  moment  ” — 
touching  a  bell  near-by.  “I  told  her  to  follow  me 
when  I  rang.  There  she  comes.  I  hear  her 
step.  Oh,  my  poor  children,”  she  sobbed,  for 
Hilda  had  come  into  the  room  and  flung  herself 
down  beside  her  sister.  Lady  Templeton  had 
told  her  all  the  melancholy  story. 

During  the  few  days  that  Marie  lingered,  Hilda 
was  her  constant  nurse,  grudging  every  moment 
of  time  spent  away  from  the  bedside.  One  after¬ 
noon  when  the  nurse  had  sent  her  off  for  an 
absolutely  needed  rest,  Marie  asked  to  see  Lord 
Desborough.  She  wanted  to  thank  him,  she 
said.  And  he  came,  looking  heartbroken,  sitting 
disconsolately  beside  her,  his  face  hidden. 

“You  must  promise  me  something,”  she  said 
faintly.  “I  was  a  true  prophetess  when  I  sang 
‘  Good-by’  that  night,  and  even  had  I  lived  I 
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meant  it  to  be  good-by,  in  earnest.  I  felt  that 
you  liked  dearest  Hilda  before  I  came,  and  I  was 
sorry  to  disturb  her  happiness. 

“No!”  as  he  raised  his  head  to  expostulate, 
“that  was  not  true  love,  I  think,  which  could 
forget,  and  (I  don’t  want  to  reproach  you) 
neglect.  So  I  hope,  oh  so  warmly  hope,  that  you 
and  Hilda  will  marry.  Do  not,  I  pray  you,  let 
any  sentiment  about  me  stand  between.  Marie 
leaves  you  both  her  love,  and  her  poor  blessing. 
They  are  coming.  You  must  go.  My  moments 
are  short  now.” 

“Marie,  dearest  and  best  of  women,”  Lord 
Desborough  groaned. 

“Ah,  keep  that  memory  of  me!”  she  said  in 
anguish.  “It  will  do  you  no  harm.  That  is  the 
priest  coming  with  nurse — I  hear  his  voice.  He 
is  helping  me  to  begin  the  new  life,  for  I  have 
nearly  done  with  the  old.  God  bless  you,  friend 
of  my  youth.  Good-by.” 


“The  Coming  of  Eve” 

BY  KARL  KLAXTON 

Papa’s  early  death  made  it  likely  that  Joseph 
Mary  would  live  and  die  an  only  child.  Mamma’s 
vow  of  perpetual  widowhood  made  it  certain. 

Opinions  differed  as  to  the  way  in  which  he 
would  probably  be  spoiled.  The  nuns  prophe¬ 
sied  for  him  the  usual  fate  of  only  children — the 
pampering  of  his  little  mortal  body  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  his  immortal  soul.  But  Father  Ark¬ 
wright,  who  was  mamma’s  spiritual  director, 
saw  reason  for  thinking  otherwise.  He  feared 
that  the  immortal  soul  would  suffer,  not  from 
neglect,  but  from  over-attention. 

By  special  permission  of  the  Bishop,  Joseph 
Mary  was  baptized  in  the  convent  chapel.  By 
special  permission,  too,  the  Lady  Abbess  stood 
as  his  godmother.  Thus  it  came  about  that 
other  babies  and  their  nurses  knew  him  as  the 
‘Tittle  boy  with  a  little  girl’s  name.”  Let  me 
explain. 

The  Abbess,  as  was  only  to  be  expected,  had  an 

intense  devotion  to  Our  Lady.  Whatever  she 
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undertook  was  done  under  her  auspices.  She 
had,  of  course,  been  consulted  as  to  what  name 
“baby”  ought  to  take,  and  agreed  with  mamma 
that  it  should  be  Joseph.  But  now,  as  she  faced 
the  font  with  the  infant  in  her  arms,  a  fresh 
inspiration  entered  her  mind.  She  would  place 
him  under  the  Virgin  Mother's  special  protection. 
It  was  not  enough — this  was  afterward  done — to 
lay  him  on  her  altar  and  dedicate  him  solemnly 
to  ner  service:  she  would  give  him  Mary's  own 
blessed  name  in  the  holy  Sacrament  of  Baptism. 
Mamma  was  delighted — the  idea  struck  her  as 
beautiful.  Indeed  she  wondered  why  it  had  not 
occurred  to  herself. 

Joseph  Mary!  A  child  under  the  special 
patronage  of  the  Holy  Family  and  with  a  Lady 
Abbess  for  his  godmother!  Such  a  child  must 
surely,  with  mamma  to  guard  his  early  innocence, 
blossom  into  a  St.  Aloysius.  So  thought  mamma 
and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  Lady  Abbess.  But 
Father  Arkwright  shook  his  wise  gray  head;  his 
unexpressed  thought  was,  “We  shall  see.” 

Joseph  Mary's  infancy— the  years  before  the 
“age  of  reason” — was  uneventful.  At  morn  he 
knelt  at  mamma's  knee  to  lisp  for  a  blessing  on 
the  day;  at  eve  he  knelt  there  again  to  beg 
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protection  for  the  night.  Before  breakfast — 
after  prayers — mamma  heard  his  Catechism; 
breakfast  over,  a  walk  with  nurse  was  followed 
by  lessons  with  governess.  Then  came  dinner, 
a  carefully  measured  period  of  sleep,  and  an 
hour  with  his  toys  in  the  nursery.  At  stated 
intervals  every  day  his  face  and  hands  were 
washed;  each  afternoon,  at  the  same  hour,  he 
was  disrobed  and  dressed  anew  for  tea  with 
mamma  in  the  drawing-room.  All  these  things 
were  fixed  for  him;  they  were  as  much  a  part  of 
a  well-regulated  day  as  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun.  He  never  dreamed  of  asking  why  any 
of  them  were;  he  accepted  them  as  unquestion- 
ingly  as  he  accepted  his  bread  and  milk,  or  the 
knickerbockers  which,  in  the  “fulness  of  time,” 
replaced  his  baby  frocks.  There  was  no  call  for 
god-maternal  sermons  on  “bending  the  young 
twig”  or  “breaking  the  infant  will.”  The  “twig” 
was  as  pliable  as  india-rubber;  he  had  no  will  to 
break.  For  him  there  was  no  such  thing  as  ini¬ 
tiative,  nothing  outside  the  pale  of  blindly  doing 
as  he  was  told.  And  year  by  year,  according  to 
the  Lady  Abbess,  his  patron  saints  watched  over 
him  and  made  him  more  and  more  a  “good  boy.” 

It  never  occurred  to  mamma  that  his  Eden 
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might  be  dull,  that  its  music  was  set  on  one  drab 
monotone.  It  contained  abundance  of  instruc¬ 
tive  toys  to  banish  lower  cravings,  and  more 
edifying  picture-books  to  nourish  higher  aspira¬ 
tions.  He  never  complained,  never  expressed  a 
wish;  to  all  appearances  he  was  quite  content 
with  his  playmateless  lot.  Mamma  rejoiced. 
She  saw  in  his  submission  to  the  established 
order  of  things  the  germs  of  a  vocation  to  the 
religious  life. 

She  did  not  burden  him  with  prohibitions; 
his  natural  tendency  not  to  do  anything  at  all 
unless  it  were  positively  prescribed  made  them 
unnecessary.  But,  as  with  Adam  and  Eve  in* 
the  Garden,  there  was  one  cardinal  “Thou  shalt 
not,”  to  make  his  existence  a  probation.  He 
was  never  to  go  unattended  into  mamma’s  bed¬ 
room.  Every  other  apartment  in  the  house 
was  open  to  him;  he  might  even  trespass  in  the 
drawing-room,  provided  he  touched  nothing 
there.  But  the  floor  of  mamma’s  bedroom  was 
“holy  ground,”  never  to  be  trodden  except  under 
her  personal  surveillance. 

The  most  trivial  law  often  gains  importance 
in  the  lawgiver’s  mind  from  being  treated  with 
respect.  The  more  one  has  learned  to  expect 
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obedience,  the  more  glaring  does  disobedience 
appear.  There  had  been  no  extraordinary  reason 
for  forbidding  that  one  room  in  the  first  instance; 
it  was  merely  that  mamma,  combining  as  she  did 
the  “devout  female  sex”  with  the  “woman  of 
the  world,”  kept  there  sundry  feminine  mysteries 
into  which  she  did  not  want  a  child  to  pry.  Had 
Joseph  Mary  accustomed  her  to  occasional  dis¬ 
obedience,  she  might  never  have  thought  of  her 
precept  as  more  than  “matter”  for  venial  sin. 
But  his  unfailing  compliance  fixed  and  magnified 
it  in  her  mind — his  conduct  was  always  under  her 
maternal  microscope — till  the  forbidden  room 
became  for  her  his  “tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil.”  And  daily  she  thanked  the  Holy 
Family  that  he  evinced  none  of  that  curiosity  to 
“taste  and  be  as  gods”  which  drove  our  first 
parents  from  paradise. 

On  rare  occasions,  when  mamma  forgot  for 
the  moment  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  the 
boy  was  shown  the  room  as  a  special  treat.  He 
had  picked  out  papa’s  portrait  from  the  gold¬ 
framed  oil-paintings  which  made  the  walls  look 
like  an  art  gallery;  he  had  eyed  inquiringly  the 
dainty  lace  underwear  thrown  on  chairs  for  Fifine 
to  fold  and  put  away;  he  had  gazed  with  childish 
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wonder  at  the  crystal-stoppered  bottles  which 
exhaled  their  mingled  perfumes  from  the  dressing- 
table.  The  atmosphere  of  that  sacred  a  enclo¬ 
sure’ J  was  no  mere  compound  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  it  was  laden  with  cologne-distilled 
essences — the  concentrated  fragrance  of  every 
clove  and  blossom.  But  for  him  that  aroma  had 
nothing  to  do  with  toilet  tables.  Its  source  was, 
surely,  mamma’s  “oratory.” 

On  an  altar  curtained  with  palest  blue  and 
decked  with  choice  hothouse  flowers,  a  little  wax 
Madonna  smiled  over  a  silver  lamp  which  was 
always  kept  burning  in  her  honor.  Her  sweet 
face,  gilded  with  soft  yellow  light,  beamed  on 
him  with  motherly  tenderness.  She  knew  him 
for  that  good  little  boy  whom  mamma  commended 
daily  to  her  care,  that  he  might  increase  in  such 
“wisdom  and  grace” — to  appear,  of  course,  in 
obedience — as  would  make  him  a  priest;  and  not 
a  priest  merely,  but  one  of  those  saintly  Jesuit 
Fathers  who  gave  retreats  to  the  good  nuns.  But 
not  even  her  approving  nod — he  was  sure  she  nod¬ 
ded  to  him  sometimes — could  tempt  him  to  visit 
that  sanctuary  by  himself.  He  knew  that  un¬ 
permitted  kneeling  on  that  plushed  “priedieu” 
would  change  her  benign  smile  into  a  look  of  wrath. 
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In  every  life,  despite  all  precaution,  a  crisis 
occurs  sooner  or  later.  It  may  come  jn  some 
soul-devastating  shock  which  alters  the  course 
of  existence  as  a  landslip  turns  a  stream,  or  it 
may  lie  potentially  in  some  every-day  event  too 
ordinary  to  be  called  “fate.”  Who  could  have 
guessed  that  Joseph  Mary’s  destiny  lurked  in 
that  letter  of  Aunt  Hester’s? 

The  letter  was  harmless  enough — in  appearance; 
it  merely  begged  mamma  to  take  charge  of  her 
niece  for  a  time.  The  request  was  a  perfectly 
natural  one.  Mamma  was  known  to  her  relatives 
as  a  “splendid  disciplinarian,”  and  Dolly  Kate 
was  growing  into  “such  a  very  naughty  girl 
that  some  substitute  for  home  discipline  was 
quite  necessary.  Joseph  Mary  was  mentioned 
only  incidentally.  “Perhaps,”  Aunt  Hester 
wrote,  “the  example  of  my  good  little  nephew 
will  help  you  to  correct  Dolly  Kate.” 

Mamma  was  perplexed.  Until  now,  Joseph 
Mary  had  been  kept  from  other  children,  lest  his 
baptismal  innocence  should  suffer.  He  was  now 
seven — an  age  of  reason  and  sin.  What  might 
the  coming  of  “such  a  very  naughty  girl”  not 
mean?  If  the  shadow  vaguely  seen  by  mamma 
had  assumed  distinct  shape,  it  might  have  been 
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that  of  the  serpent  in  the  garden.  Not  that 
Dolly  Kate  was  at  all  like  a  serpent;  but — it  was 
not  until  the  coming  of  Eve  that  the  serpent 
appeared. 

Still,  fears  and  scruples  notwithstanding,  Dolly 
arrived,  and  with  her  came  a  change  in  the  calm 
of  the  household.  She  was  certainly  very  naughty; 
to  give  her  an  order  was  to  make  quite  sure 
of  her  disobeying  it,  and  she  parried  the  hand  of 
justice  with  such  daring  of  repartee  as  took 
Joseph  Mary’s  breath  away;  to  answer  mamma 
back  sounded  to  him  like  blasphemy.  His 
budding  sense  of  humor,  too,  caused  him  grave 
uneasiness.  He  had  been  taught  to  shun  evil 
thoughts,  but  there  was  no  escaping  the  fact  that 
Dolly’s  smart  excuses  made  mamma’s  righteous 
anger  look  ridiculous.  At  first  this  stultification 
of  authority  alarmed  him — he  quite  expected 
Heaven  to  send  two  she-bears  to  punish  it.  But 
Heaven  gave  no  sign,  and  the  wicked  continued 
to  scoff.  Not  even  the  threat  of  the  spank  could 
check  Dolly’s  downward  career.  Instead  of  faint¬ 
ing  with  becoming  fright — Joseph  Mary  would,  he 
felt  sure,  have  dropped  dead — she  stubbornly  re¬ 
fused  to  turn  one  golden  hair.  N ay,  when  mamma 
was  out  of  hearing,  she  openly  mocked  at  it. 
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What  attraction  in  things  proscribed  could 
counterbalance  the  dread  of  the  spank?  Nay, 
what  charm  could  there  be  in  things  proscribed 
at  all?  Mamma,  the  Lady  Abbess,  governess, 
nurse,  all  said  that  the  joys  of  disobedience  were 
like  Dead  Sea  apples — green  and  tempting  to  the 
eye,  but  ashes  to  the  taste.  The  illustration 
appealed  to  Joseph  Mary;  green  apples  always 
disagreed  with  him.  Whence,  then,  this  charm 
of  ‘‘forbidden  fruit?” 

“Do — do  you  know  what  it  is?”  he  asked 
timidly,  meaning  by  “it”  the  spank. 

“Gracious,  yes.  Why,  Dm  quite  used  to  it.” 

“Doesn’t  it  make  you  feel  ve — very  much  a — 
ashamed?” 

Dolly  laughed.  The  idea  of  shame  in  con¬ 
nection  with  punishment  was  evidently  new  to 
her.  “It  stings  a  bit,”  she  said,  “when  mum¬ 
my’s  extra  cross.  But  a  bit  of  good  fun  is  worth 
it.” 

Joseph  Mary  stood  aghast — he  might,  to 
judge  from  his  face,  have  been  told  that  there  was 
“happiness  in  hell.”  His  knowledge  of  the 
spank  was  drawn  solely  from  little  moral  tales 
told  by  nurse  to  exemplify  the  doom  of  the 
reprobate.  He  had  learned,  with  panting  heart 
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and  bated  breath,  that  it  was  childhood’s  extreme 
degradation,  the  brand  of  juvenile  final  impeni¬ 
tence,  a  thing  of  “  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,” 
like  to  eternal  punishment  in  that  no  child  who 
has  deserved  it  ever  quite  recovers  from  its  dis¬ 
grace.  Hence,  to  hear  a  child  own  without  a 
blush  to  being  used  to  it,  to  hear  it  lightly  set  off 
against  a  “bit  of  good  fun,”  came  to  him  as  a 
shock.  He  experienced  a  similar  shock  later  on — 
when  he  first  heard  of  atheists.  He  concluded 
that  Dolly  must  be  an  “excommunicate  to  be 
avoided.” 

But  Dolly’s  prettiness,  not  to  say  her  persistent 
proximity,  put  avoidance  out  of  the  question. 
It  was  a  prettiness  not  merely  of  face  and  figure 
but  also  of  manner;  a  prettiness  so  winning, 
so  femininely  coaxing,  that  susceptible  Joseph 
Mary  liked  to  have  it  near  him.  In  vain  nurse 
and  governess  urged  “plucking  the  brand  from 
the  fire”  by  sending  the  “little  hussy”  home. 
Mamma  had  staked  her  reputation  on  Dolly’s 
reform,  and  was  not  yet  prepared  to  admit  defeat. 
In  vain  mamma  lectured  Joseph  Mary;  in  vain 
she  hinted  at  remote  circumstances  in  which  the 
doom  hanging  over  Dolly  might  conceivably  fall 
on  “some  one  else.”  A  hug  and  a  kiss  from 
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Dolly  sufficed  to  repair  the  broken  spell.  Poor 
Joseph  Mary!  This  sudden  advent  of  sweets 
into  a  hitherto  sweetless  world  was  ruining  his 
palate.  He  was  actually  learning  to  prefer 
sweets  to  wholesome  jamless  tapioca. 

It  was  afternoon.  Mamma  was  out  paying 
“  calls  ”  and  had  left  word  that  she  would  not  be 
back  till  five.  Governess  had  gone  for  a  walk, 
and  nurse  was  taking  a  “siesta.”  A  certain 
little  boy  and  girl  were  supposed  to  be  taking  a 
“siesta”  too. 

Facts  seemed  to  justify  this  supposition.  The 
house  was  wrapped  in  stillness — the  drowsy  still¬ 
ness  of  an  August  day.  No  one  heard  the  stairs 
creak  as  two  little  figures  emerged  from  the 
nursery  and  mounted  to  the  landing  above.  On 
that  landing,  before  the  forbidden  door,  stood 
Dolly  and — Joseph  Mary. 

“Where  is  the  key?”  asked  the  girl.  “You 
know  where  she  hides  it.” 

Since  her  arrival  the  door  had  been  kept  locked. 

“I  mustn’t  tell  you,”  was  the  reply.  “Mamma 
said  I  wasn’t  to.” 

“Oh,  Molly!”  she  pleaded,  “only  this  once. 
She’ll  never  know.  And,  if  she  does,  I’ll  take  all 
the  blame.” 
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“I  won’t/'  said  the  boy  resentfully.  “You 
mustn’t  call  me  Molly.  My  name  is  Joseph 
Mary.” 

A  minute  later  the  key — taken  from  behind 
the  drawing-room  clock — was  in  Dolly’s  hand. 
As  the  lock  clicked,  Joseph  Mary’s  heart  fluttered 
like  the  wings  of  a  mesh-trapped  bird.  He  felt 
as  if  he  were  an  accomplice  in  rifling  a  shrine. 

“Come  on,”  said  Dolly,  pushing  the  door  ajar. 

“  No/’  he  gasped,  ashy  pale.  “  Mamma  said — ” 

But  his  resistance  was  only  half-hearted,  and 
the  door  opened  wide.  It  was  forbidden — 
therefore  it  was  disobedient;  it  was  disobedient, 
therefore  it  was  naughty.  And  “naughty”  was 
but  another  word  for  the  sin  from  which  he  daily 
begged  his  heavenly  patrons  to  preserve  him. 
All  this  Joseph  Mary  knew  and  admitted  to  him¬ 
self.  But  Dolly  was  over  the  threshold — looking 
at  him  as  Eve  once  looked  at  Adam.  An  ominous 
flash  hardened  her  pleading  eyes;  her  smiling 
lips  looked  ready  to  curl  and  scorn.  In  vain 
his  guardian  angel  urged  him  to  shun  temptation ; 
the  best  brought  up  boy  in  the  world  fears 
ridicule — when  it  is  a  sharp-tongued  little  girl’s. 
He  would  satisfy  her  by  going  in — just  for  one 
minute. 
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For  an  awesome  moment  he  paused  in  the 
doorway,  clutching  his  companion’s  arm.  It 
was  not  easy  to  suddenly  defy  the  habit  of  a  life¬ 
time,  even  though  that  lifetime  was  but  seven 
years.  A  rustle  of  curtains  in  the  casement 
startled  him,  at  which  Dolly  laughed.  He  cast 
a  timid  look  at  Our  Lady.  But  she  was  dis¬ 
pleased.  Her  face  was  averted  from  him.  The 
heavy,  perfumed  air  made  him  feel  sick. 

Suddenly,  with  a  cry  of  delight,  Dolly  broke 
away  from  him.  She  had  spied  a  richly  trimmed 
silk  blouse  on  the  back  of  a  sofa. 

“Now,”  she  said,  “I  will  show  you  how  auntie 
gets  herself  up.” 

She  contrived,  with  some  straining  of  stitches, 
to  wriggle  her  little  form  into  it,  and  then  looked 
around  for  something  else.  A  dainty  collarette 
struck  her  precociously  trained  eye  as  just  the 
thing  to  be  set  off  by  the  blouse.  Another  minute 
and  she  was  judging  by  the  mirror  the  effect  of 
mamma’s  “very  best”  hat. 

Dismayed  at  such  unforeseen  iniquity,  Joseph 
Mary  started  for  the  door.  Conscience  was  at 
work  now,  pricking  little  holes  in  his  soul.  But 
there  was  no  use  in  going  unless  Dolly  went  too. 
Her  discovery  would  mean  his  also.  Alas  for 
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mamma’s  teaching,  that  only  the  right  or  wrong 
of  an  action  mattered!  Dolly  had  taught  him  to 
think  at  least  as  much  of  probable  consequences. 

“Let  us  go,”  he  exclaimed  in  terror.  Dolly’s 
fingers  were  busy  with  the  stoppers  on  the  dressing 
table. 

“No,”  she  replied,  forcing  open  a  scent-bottle. 
“We  will  stay  here  as  long  as  we  can.  Oh,  but 
I  say — this  is  fun.” 

What  was  the  hapless  boy  to  do  ?  He  could  not 
go  out  alone;  yet  the  longer  he  remained  the 
deeper  probed  the  red-hot  needle  of  conscience. 
And,  surely  too,  it  was  drawing  near  to  five.  He 
knew  what  mamma  would  think  of  his  trans¬ 
gression.  And  he  knew  what  she  said  she  would 
do  to  Dolly. 

In  despair  he  turned  once  more  to  Our  Lady’s 
statue.  Ah!  beside  it  lay  a  candle;  he  had  seen 
mamma  burn  candles  there  when  she  wanted 
something  very  urgent.  Quickly  he  lighted  it 
from  the  silver  lamp.  Then  he  knelt  down  to 
pray. 

“Holy  Mary,”  he  pleaded,  “tell  Dolly  to  be 
a  good  girl  and  to  come  out  of  here  at  once.  And 
please  forgive  us  both  for  our  disobedience.” 

A  scream  from  Dolly  made  him  look  up.  Her 
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eyebrows,  once  flaxen,  were  jet-black,  her  lips 
were  blood-crimson,  her  cheeks  a  deep,  glowing 
scarlet.  What  could  have  happened?  Had 
Heaven  smitten  her  with  disfiguring  hand  in 
punishment  of  her  wickedness?  She  held  up — 
dare  I  say  it? — a  rouge-pot. 

u What  a  joke!”  she  giggled.  “  Auntie  paints. 
I  thought  that  color  of  hers  wasn’t  natural.  See 
— this  black  is  for  her  eyebrows,  this  carmine 
for  her  lips,  and  this” — raising  the  pot — “for  her 
cheeks.” 

il  But  mamma  doesn’t  look  like  that,”  said  the 
boy  incredulously. 

“  That  is  because  she  can  do  it  better  than  I 
can.  Just  watch.”  And,  dabbing  on  more 
color  to  show  “how  it  was  done,”  she  explained 
the  manufacture  of  mamma’s  complexion. 

Joseph  Mary  was  fascinated  In  spite  of  him¬ 
self,  he  rose  from  his  knees,  drew  near,  watched. 
As  the  minutes  flew  by,  his  small-boy  curiosity 
grew  quite  feminine  in  its  intensity.  Really, 
there  was  fun  in  being  here,  after  all.  Neither 
boy  nor  girl  perceived  the  odor  of  scorching,  nor 
did  they  hear  footsteps  on  the  stairs. 

“  Children,  where—  Nurse,  what  is  that 
burning  ?  ” 
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Horror!  It  was  mamma’s  voice,  two  octaves 
above  the  chime  of  the  hall  clock,  which  was 
striking  five.  With  a  shriek  of  dismay,  Joseph 
Mary  missed  the  Madonna  from  the  altar.  She 
had  withdrawn  her  presence  from  a  scene  of  such 
iniquity.  The  candle  had  toppled  against  her, 
and  she  had  melted. 

Helplessly  the  children  gazed  at  each  other; 
nothing  lay  before  them  but  the  hard  way  of 
transgressors,  leading  to  the  “  wrath  to  come.” 
The  singed  curtains,  the  mass  of  wax  around  the 
silver  lamp,  proclaimed  that  their  sin  had  found 
them  out. 

Can  a  period  of  time  be  described  as  colored? 
If  so,  the  next  half-hour  was  purple  red.  Mamma 
not  only  did  what  her  hand  had  found  to  do,  but 
she  did  it  with  all  her  might. 

Outside  the  sun  set  in  a  blaze  of  golden  glory, 
and  birds  carolled  a  joyous  even-song.  But 
within  all  was  darkness  and  desolation — the  dark 
desolation  of  Eden  after  the  Fall.  Only  sleeping 
faces  could  smile  amid  such  gloom — two  little 
childish  faces  just  seen  above  the  bed-clothes  in 
darkened  rooms  up-stairs,  tear-stained  and 
flushed  indeed,  but  peaceful  with  the  calm  that 
mercifully  follows  the  storm  of  the  spank. 
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The  morrow  was  the  day  of  the  “  flaming 
sword;”  Dolly  Kate  departed,  expelled  with 
ignominy  from  paradise.  As  for  Joseph  Mary, 
the  Lady  Abbess  decreed  that  he  must  make  his 
peace  with  Heaven  as  soon  as  possible.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  was  told  to  prepare  for  his  first 
confession. 

He  still  remembers  those  blessed  days  of 
preparation.  They  brought  him  into  close  con¬ 
tact  with  Father  Arkwright,  who,  having  been 
a  Professor  at  Stonyhurst,  understood  boys 
thoroughly.  The  good  priest  found  his  views 
of  the  boy  confirmed,  and  had  a  long  talk  with 
mamma.  The  illustration  which  drove  his  point 
home  was  that  of  an  Alpine  flower  being  stifled 
to  death  in  a  hothouse. 

“The  lad  wants  boyish  surroundings,”  he  said, 
“in  which  he  can  develop.  His  cousin  was  not 
far  wrong  when  she  called  him  Molly.  Being 
cooped  up  at  home  will  make  him  a  little  girl — 
or,  worse  than  that,  a  little  'muff.'  School 
may  have  its  temptations,  but  its  discipline  and 
training  will  teach  him  how  to  battle  with  them, 
and  thus  fit  him  to  meet  the  dangers  of  after 
life.  And  companionship  with  other  boys  will 
test  the  stuff  that  is  in  him;  it  will  teach  him  his 
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own  level,  teach  him  manly  honor  and  independ¬ 
ence,  teach  him  to  take  his  own  part  in  life.  Send 
him  to  Hodder.” 

At  Hodder,  Joseph  Mary  proved  a  sad  little 
pickle.  When  mamma  heard  that  reprimand 
and  birch  rod  were  required  to  keep  him  out  of 
mischief,  she  abandoned  all  hope  of  him.  But 
his  masters  voted  him  a  “true  boy”  and,  to  her 
surprise,  said  that  there  was  the  right  grit  in  him. 

He  did  not  marry  Dolly  Kate,  though  even 
mamma  confessed  that  she  grew  up  a  really  nice 
girl.  Nor  was  the  impediment  of  holy  Church 
his  chief  reason  for  not  doing  so.  He  is  now  one 
of  those  Jesuit  Fathers  who  preach  such  fine 
sermons  and  give  such  excellent  retreats. 


The  Story  of  a  Choice 

BY  JEROME  HARTE 

One  early  morning,  thirty  years  ago,  a  girl 
looked  out  with  frowning  petulance  upon  a  sunny 
dawn.  Her  bronze  hair  fell  in  ringlets  against  her 
full  throat,  and  wilful  tendrils  clustered  above 
her  troubled  eyes.  God  had  made  her  beautiful, 
and  the  fresh  innocence  of  the  girlish  face  of  one 
just  tasting  the  frivolities  of  the  world  after  the 
heavenly  confines  of  a  convent-bred  life  added 
much  to  her  inherent  charm.  God  had  made  her, 
too,  the  kind  of  woman  whom  men  adore,  sweet, 
scintillating,  evasive,  seemingly  unattainable  and 
altogether  adorable.  Such  women  should  marry 
well,  we  are  told.  And  because  this  has  been 
thought  so  since  women  were  made  with  charm,  a 
sunny  dawn  found  the  girl  sleepless  and  troubled. 

She  was  twenty — a  girl  should  marry  at  twenty. 
Since  she  had  come  home  from  convent  school,  her 
outlook  on  life  had  been  filled  with  gayety.  She 
had  been  as  attractive  as  her  beauty  had  war¬ 
ranted,  and  to-day  two  men  were  at  her  feet. 

To-day,  too,  she  had  willed  to  choose  between  the 
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two,  and  when  this  girl  willed  to  do,  she  did. 
But  she  was  troubled.  She  sighed  and  shook 
the  hair  from  her  frowning  eyes.  Troubles  are 
very  real  at  twenty. 

One  of  the  two  men  was  big  and  stalwart,  with 
a  way  that  won  and  a  streak  of  the  devil  in  him. 
He  lived  his  days  to  the  full,  with  only  such  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  future  as  the  will  and  wish  of  a 
saintly  old  mother  led  him  to;  but  men  and  women 
liked  him.  He  had  squandered  his  patrimony 
and  neglected  his  opportunities,  and  for  this, 
wise,  older  heads  counseled  against  him.  Yet 
he  was  a  clever  fellow  with  a  good  heart,  and  a 
woman  may  do  much  with  a  man  who  loves  her. 
And  this  man  loved  the  girl — only  his  mother 
and  his  God  knew  how  he  loved  her! 

The  other  man  lacked  all  the  dash  and  brawn  of 
his  rival.  He  was  slender  and  quiet  and  mild  of 
tongue  and  temper.  He  had  made  no  brilliant 
flights  in  life:  he  plodded.  Of  his  patrimony  he 
had  made  good  use  and  his  business  prospects 
were  good.  Although  the  girl  did  not  know  it, 
there  was  something  of  the  saint  and  the  martyr 
in  his  make-up.  Her  people  advised  the  girl  in 
his  favor,  for  his  life  was  promising,  and  the 
girl  knew,  as  clearly  as  she  could  know  things, 
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that  he  loved  her  better  than  all  the  world 
beside. 

The  girl  was  like  many  of  the  women  whom  men 
adore.  She  was  all  surface,  all  quivering  mirth 
and  loveliness.  She  could  hurt,  and  perhaps  that 
was  why  men  loved  her  best.  Her  tenderness  was 
reserved  for  moonlight  and  music  and  little, 
fleeting  moments,  and  that  was  why  she  held  the 
devotion  her  beauty  commanded.  But  she  had  no 
heart;  she  herself  did  not  feel.  To-day  she  had  no 
heart  choice  between  the  two  men  at  her  feet. 
Love  was  a  thing  for  story-books,  and  the  convent 
had  not  abounded  in  those  story-books!  Had 
not  her  mother  and  father  told  her  that  she  must 
marry  well?  And  she  was  twenty:  she  willed  to 
marry  soon !  Therefore,  she  would  choose  to-day. 

There  was  no  question  of  religion  in  her  mar¬ 
riages — a  question  that,  strangely  enough,  might 
have  helped  her.  Both  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
her  fathers  and  each,  according  to  his  lights, 
lived  well  in  that  exacting  faith.  That  the 
quieter  man  was  the  more  fervently  religious  of 
the  two  had  no  weight  with  the  girl.  Hers  was  a 
worldly  choice.  What  his  faith  brought  him  in 
answer  to  his  prayers,  was  that  which  the  quieter 
man  desired  most  in  the  world.  And  even  had  he 
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known  the  future,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  his 
love  for  her  would  have  prompted  him  to  besiege 
God  with  the  same  prayers  he  had  offered  Him 
for  many  months,  now,  since  his  eyes  had  first 
beheld  the  bronze-haired  girl,  fresh  from  world-hid 
convent  walls,  on  a  certain  gold-white  Sunday 
morning. 

The  girl  chose  the  man  whose  patrimony  had 
increased  and  whose  business  promised  well. 
The  other  man  went  far  away.  He  said  he  could 
not  stay  and  those  who  loved  him  least  were 
sorry.  The  girl  cried  bitterly,  and  stamped  her 
feet  in  rage  because  her  wedding-day  dawned 
with  a  torrent  of  rain;  she  laughed  soon  and 
merrily  because  the  man  whom  she  had  chosen 
brought  her  diamonds  to  wear  at  the  neck  of  her 
wedding-gown.  And  the  tears  and  the  laughter 
were  all  on  the  surface.  She  did  not  feel  either. 
***** 

Yesterday,  the  man  she  did  not  choose  came 
from  distant  climes  to  seek  old  home  friends. 
He  went  to  the  city  home  of  the  woman  he  had 
loved  and  the  man  she  had  married. 

They  lived  on  the  edge  of  a  fashionable  neigh¬ 
borhood — for  the  children’s  sakes.  A  bronze¬ 
haired  girl  with  a  curling  pompadour  that  shad- 
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owed  her  snapping  dark  eyes  ushered  the  man 
into  an  apartment  parlor.  He  looked  at  her  and 
the  world  slipped  away.  She  had  the  little 
reserve  and  charm  peculiar  to  a  convent-educated 
girl,  like  her  mother  long  ago,  and  when  she 
brushed  the  curling  hair  from  her  eyes  and 
laughed  at  his  steady  stare,  the  man  wonderingly 
bowed  his  head  to  the  God  who  could  mold  this 
perfect  image  of  the  mother  beauty. 

The  apartment  parlor  was  luxurious  with  a 
struggling  luxury.  The  better  pieces  were  old 
and  sought  to  hide  their  shabby  faces:  the  newer 
furniture  had  been  chosen  for  its  character  rather 
than  its  worth.  The  man  had  already  learned 
what  the  years  had  brought  to  his  once  successful 
rival — repeated  failure,  and  a  life’s  long  misery 
lived  with  a  dominating  woman’s  madness  for 
the  day  all  unprovided  against  the  morrow.  In 
his  old  age  the  man  had  only  what  his  weary 
hands  could  earn — and  his  children. 

The  bronze-haired  girl  brought  in  her  sister, 
a  quieter  little  woman  with  her  father’s  wistful, 
dreamy  eyes,  and  her  brothers,  bright  of  eye  and 
laughing  of  lip,  to  introduce  them  to  the  caller, 
“an  old  friend  of  papa’s  and  mamma’s.”  They 
sat  down  around  him  with  a  careless,  buoyant 
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ease  that  comes  to  the  undenied  in  training  and  in 
education.  The  girls  were  as  beautiful  as  their 
mother  had  been,  and  the  boys  were  handsome, 
carefree  young  fellows.  Had  the  man  met  them 
away  from  the  environment  of  their  shabby 
home  and  tired-eyed  father,  he  would  have  set 
them  down  as  the  children  of  unstinted  wealth. 
Ah,  well,  their  mother’s  ambition  had  done  that! 

Their  father  came  in  soon.  The  man  had 
expected  to  see  him  gray.  He  was  more  than 
that.  He  was  bent  with  age,  and  there  was  in  his 
patient  eyes  a  weary  light  that  did  not  belie  the 
dejection  of  his  tired  old  shoulders.  He  greeted 
the  caller  with  genuine  good-will  and  welcome. 
That  had  always  been  his  way.  And  then  he 
had  won  the  girl  long  ago ! 

The  other  man  feared  to  see  the  woman  whom 
he  still  loved  in  memory,  yet  longed,  with  a  chill, 
tight  feeling  at  his  heart,  for  her  to  come.  Of 
course,  she  would  be  changed.  Her  walk  would 
not  be  so  quick  and  birdlike  as  it  had  once  been, 
and  older  women  seldom  keep  the  magnificent 
color  that  had  been  hers  in  youth.  He  wondered, 
dully,  how  her  abundant  bronze  hair  would  look 
now  that  it  was  probably  touched  with  silver. 

She  came  in,  and  the  man  went  to  meet  her. 
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She  came  slowly  and  haltingly  and  her  skirt, 
trailing  a  little  about  her  feet,  made  a  gentle 
froufrou,  the  only  sound  just  then  that  his 
beating  ears  could  catch.  He  had  not  been 
prepared  for  the  change  in  her!  No  bronze  hair 
clustered  above  her  wrinkled  brow.  The  hair 
there  was  a  dead  gray,  and  was  drawn  across  with 
painful  care.  Her  neck  rose  shriveled  above  her 
collar,  her  breast  was  shrunken  and  hollow  and 
her  shoulders  stooped.  Her  mouth  receded  a 
little  and  was  thin-lipped  and  drawn.  Out  of 
her  colorless  face  her  great  dark  eyes  looked, 
lusterless — and  told  their  own  story. 

“I  am  glad  to  see  you,”  she  said,  and  her  hand 
was  as  limp  as  her  voice  was  lifeless.  “The 
world,  I  hope,  has  treated  you  well?” 

The  pride  of  his  well-earned  millions  fell  away 
from  the  man  who  had  traveled  far  to  live  this 
moment,  and  it  left  him  alone,  without  the 
treasure  of  a  dream  of  thirty  years.  Ah,  the  pity 
of  it!  His  money  might  have  stemmed  the  tide 
of  this  utter  decay,  and  now  it  was  too  late! 

He  said  good-by  after  a  time,  and  went.  Per¬ 
haps,  before  he  left  the  city,  he  would  find  a  way 
to  break  the  helplessness  of  old  age  for  the  woman 
he  had  loved  and  the  man  whom  she  had  married. 
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The  children,  with  selfish  noise  and  frolic, 
followed  the  caller  out  to  the  snow-filled  world, 
leaving  mother  and  father  alone  by  the  fire.  The 
father  held  up  his  knotted,  toil-worn  hands  and 
looked  at  them,  curiously.  There  was  little, 
now,  that  those  old  hands  could  do  for  those  he 
loved ! 

“  William  has  done  well,  hasn’t  he?”  he  mused. 
“A  millionaire,  they  say.” 

“He  had  no  family  to  drag  him  down,”  the 
woman  said,  shortly.  Then  she  added:  “I 
daresay  he  enjoys  his  money.” 

The  man’s  sad  eyes  twinkled,  thoughtfully. 
“I  wondered,”  he  said,  “when  he  came — what 
you—” 

“There — you’ve  broken  the  arm  of  that  chair, 
again!”  the  woman  cried,  with  bitter  petulance. 
“Don’t  you  know  we  can’t  afford  to  have  it 
fixed  ?”  Her  voice  was  tremulous  with  querulous, 
old  anger,  and  the  man  pieced  the  chair  arm 
together  with  slow  patience,  a  troubled,  shame¬ 
faced  smile  upon  his  kind  old  face. 

“The  blamed  thing  must  be  rotten,”  he  said. 

The  woman  got  up  and  nervously  moved  a  vase 
upon  the  mantel. 

“You  were  going  to  say  you  wondered  if  I 
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regretted!”  she  burst  out,  with  sudden  fury. 
“Fm  not  saying  that  I  do!  I'd  like  his  money, 
but  I'd  like  it  for  the  children,  not  for  myself!” 
Her  voice  softened  a  little.  “Fm  not  complain¬ 
ing,”  she  said,  “  we’ve  got  our  boys  and  girls.” 

She  turned  away  at  once,  her  voice  high- 
pitched  and  irritable  again.  “They  have  left 
that  front  door  open!”  she  whined.  “Must  I 
always  be  a  slave?” 

She  went  out,  and  his  old  eyes  followed  her 
wistfully.  Caresses  had  never  been  her  way. 
Privation  and  hard  work  and  motherhood  and 
pain  had  taught  her  to  feel;  but  how  much,  even 
the  man  who  had  married  her  thirty  years  before 
did  not  know.  Was  this  to  be  the  reward  for  his 
life,  not  that  she  really  cared,  but  that  she  did  not 
regret f 

He  stooped  and  stirred  up  the  fire.  His  tired 
old  eyes  twinkled,  patiently. 
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Hardy’s  Supreme  Effort 

BY  GEORGE  BARTON 

“  Hardy,  there  is  nothing  for  you  to-day.” 

The  City  Editor  having  spoken  immediately 
swung  around  in  his  revolving  chair,  and  began 
to  examine  a  batch  of  proofsheets  that  lay  on 
the  desk  before  him.  Vincent  Hardy  knew  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  ask  for  any  ex¬ 
planation  at  such  a  time.  He  picked  up  his  hat 
and  walked  out  into  the  street  with  a  heart  that 
felt  as  heavy  as  lead.  It  had  been  the  ambition 
of  his  life  to  become  a  successful  journalist, 
and  when  he  came  from  the  country  a  few 
months  before  and  secured  the  position  of 
emergency  man  on  the  city  staff  of  “  The  Daily 
Sentinel,”  he  felt  sure  that  it  was  only  a  question 
of  time  when  his  name  would  be  written  high 
among  the  bright  particular  stars  of  modern 
journalism. 

He  had  been  working  faithfully  and  patiently 
for  over  four  months  now,  and  had  discovered 

that  the  real  life  was  very,  very  different  from 
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the  ideal  existence  that  he  had  pictured  in  such 
rosy  colors.  He  had  met  with  disappointment 
and  rebuffs  at  every  turn,  and  now  his  beautiful 
castles  in  the  air  were  beginning  to  crumble  into 
nothing.  The  abrupt  manner  of  the  City  Editor 
filled  him  with  gloomy  forebodings.  He  knew 
that  if  it  was  not  a  dismissal  it  was  at  least  the 
indication  of  his  speedy  separation  from  the 
service  of  “The  Daily  Sentinel.”  He  realized 
fully  that  he  had  reached  a  crisis  in  his  newspaper 
career.  Only  the  week  before  he  had,  in  the 
language  of  the  profession,  “fallen  down”  on  an 
important  assignment  that  had  been  given  him  to 
cover.  The  fact  that  his  failure  was  due  to 
circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control  did 
not  count  in  the  eyes  of  his  superiors.  And  only 
that  very  day  he  had  accidentally  overheard  a 
conversation  between  the  City  Editor  and  the 
Managing  Editor  of  the  paper.  The  czar  of  the 
local  department  and  the  managing  head  were 
closeted  together  discussing  various  matters 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  paper.  Hardy  was 
in  an  adjoining  room  engaged  in  writing.  The 
partition  separating  them  was  so  thin  that  every¬ 
thing  that  passed  between  the  two  men  could 
be  distinctly  overheard.  The  City  Editor  said: 
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“Young  Hardy  is  a  bright  boy  and  writes 
a  remarkably  good  story;  but,  unfortunately, 
he  doesn’t  seem  to  have  a  nose  for  news.” 

The  Managing  Editor  laughed  in  a  mirthless 
manner. 

“If  that’s  the  case,”  he  said,  “the  sooner  you 
get  rid  of  him  the  better.  ‘The  Daily  Sentinel ’ 
is  a  newspaper  before  anything  else,  and  if  a 
man  wrote  like  Lord  Macaulay  himself  and 
didn’t  know  news,  I  wouldn’t  have  him  around 
this  establishment.” 

Crimson  with  shame  and  embarrassment, 
Hardy  crept  out  of  his  room  and  into  another  part 
of  the  building.  Now  he  had  been  curtly  dis¬ 
missed  by  the  City  Editor — and  he  did  not  know 
whether  it  meant  his  permanent  discharge  or  not. 

On  the  sidewalk  outside  of  “The  Sentinel” 
office  he  met  Harry  Brown,  one  of  the  veterans  of 
the  staff.  He  frankly  confided  his  troubles  to 
Brown  and  told  him  what  the  City  Editor  had 
said. 

“What  does  it  mean?”  he  asked. 

“Well,  I  tell  you,”  said  Brown,  rubbing  his 
head  thoughtfully,  “I  think  you  are  in  a  rather 
shaky  position.  They  have  been  talking  of 
dropping  all  of  the  emergency  men  on  the  paper, 
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and  confining  the  staff  entirely  to  regular  writers. 
I  know  there  is  a  vacancy  on  the  permanent 
staff  now.  You  ought  to  try  for  that.” 

“But  how  can  I  get  it?”  asked  Hardy,  with  a 
look  of  hopelessness  on  his  face. 

“I  don’t  know,”  responded  the  other  lightly, 
“unless  you  make  a  final  supreme  effort.” 

“How  can  I  do  that?”  murmured  the  young 
man  weakly. 

Brown  laughed  outright. 

“That’s  for  you  to  say.  Didn’t  he  give  you 
any  assignment  to-day?” 

“No.” 

“That’s  bad.  Well,  if  I  were  you,  I’d  hustle 
around  town  and  turn  in  a  story  of  some  kind, 
no  matter  where  you  have  to  get  it  or  what  you 
have  to  write  about.” 

Disconsolate,  young  Hardy  walked  down  the 
street,  wondering  how  in  the  world  he  could  go 
home  and  confess  to  his  friends  and  relatives  that 
he  had  been  marked  down  as  a  newspaper  failure. 
He  did  not  look  where  he  was  going,  and  presently 
found  himself  in  the  neighborhood  bf  the  little 
chapel  with  its  gilded  cross  pointing  heavenward. 
The  door  of  the  chapel  was  open,  and  he  walked 
in,  almost  unconscious  of  the  fact.  The  moment 
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he  crossed  the  threshold  a  load  seemed  to  be 
lifted  off  his  mind.  Was  it  a  miracle,  or  was  it 
the  effect  of  the  religious  training  which  had  been 
given  him  in  childhood  by  pious  parents  ?  What¬ 
ever  the  cause,  he  felt  a  sense  of  peace  such  as 
he  had  not  experienced  in  weeks. 

As  he  knelt  down  in  the  pew  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  statue  of  St.  Joseph.  On 
the  instant  he  recalled  in  a  vague  sort  of  way 
that  here  before  him  was  the  patron  saint  of 
workingmen.  The  remembrance  came  like  a 
breath  of  fragrant  air  over  his  troubled  being. 
Everything  about  him  contributed  to  a  sense  of 
profound  peace.  The  flowers  on  the  altar, 
the  candles,  the  statues,  the  paintings,  the  odor 
of  incense,  and  presently  the  faintest  sound  of 
celestial  music  stole  over  him  and  took  his 
mind  completely  away  from  the  things  of  earth. 

Vincent  Hardy  was  not  vicious;  his  inclinations 
were  good,  but  his  sudden  transition  from  the 
quiet  of  a  country  village  to  the  bustling  activity 
of  a  large  city  had  made  him  careless  about  many 
things  that  were  once  treasured  possessions. 
Some  of  his  associates  in  the  city  talked  glibly 
about  the  irreconcilability  of  science  and  religion,, 
and  were  disposed  to  scoff  at  the  young  man 
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from  the  woods.  They  had  shamed  him  into 
staying  away  from  church,  and  flippantly  and 
somewhat  condescendingly  intimated  that  such 
things,  while  suitable  for  women  and  children, 
were  out  of  place  in  a  great,  big,  strong  man. 
But  the  simple  faith  which  moves  mountains 
was  safely  implanted  in  his  nature,  and  it  only 
needed  these  familiar  surroundings  to  send  it 
surging  through  his  whole  being. 

How  long  he  remained  with  his  head  bowed 
against  the  pew  in  front  of  him  he  did  not  know. 
But  he  did  know  that  he  had  crushed  out  the 
feeling  of  deep  disappointment  which  had  tor¬ 
mented  him  only  a  few  minutes  before.  He 
was  willing  to  face  the  world  now  and  fight  his 
battle,  if  not  as  a  journalist,  then  in  some  other 
useful  capacity.  Presently  his  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  altar.  Some  ceremony  was  in 
progress.  The  chapel  had  gradually  filled  up, 
and  he  perceived  that  a  new  painting  over  one 
of  the  side  altars  had  been  unveiled.  He  recog¬ 
nized  the  subject  at  a  glance.  It  was  the  patron 
saint  of  men  out  of  work. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  clergyman  ascended  the 
pulpit  and  began  his  discourse.  Rarest  treat  of 
all,  it  was  the  learned  and  eloquent  Bishop  of  the 
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diocese.  Hardy  sat  there  enthralled  under  the 
burning  words  that  came  from  the  lips  of  the 
preacher.  Before  long  he  realized  that  this  was 
no  regular  sermon  upon  faith  or  morals,  but  a 
thrilling  message  to  the  world — a  warning  of  the 
great  evils  that  threatened  the  individual,  the 
home,  and  the  nation.  It  was  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance — indeed  possessed  a  significance  that 
could  not  be  overestimated.  And  the  Bishop, 
instead  of  delivering  it  in  his  magnificent  Cathe¬ 
dral,  had  chosen  to  have  it  go  forth  from  this 
humble  little  chapel. 

Hardy  was  in  the  parochial  residence  before  the 
services  had  concluded.  He  presented  himself 
to  the  Bishop  and  asked  for  the  privilege  of 
looking  over  the  notes  of  his  address.  Now  the 
prelate  frequently  spoke  extemporaneously,  but 
on  this  occasion  he  had  carefully  written  out  his 
discourse.  In  order  that  there  could  be  no 
misinterpretation  of  his  remarks,  he  graciously 
consented  to  loan  the  manuscript  to  the  young 
man. 

It  was  almost  dusk  when  he  got  out  into  the 
street.  He  hurried  to  his  boarding-house  and  ate 
a  hasty  meal.  From  there  he  made  his  way 
quickly  to  the  office  of  “The  Sentinel. ”  The 
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City  Editor  was  out  at  dinner  and  did  not  return 
for  nearly  an  hour.  As  soon  as  he  had  seated 
himself  at  his  desk,  however,  Hardy  approached 
him  and  handed  him  the  manuscript,  remarking 
that  he  thought  it  would  make  a  good  feature 
for  the  next  day’s  paper. 

The  czar  of  the  local  room  examined  it  with 
keen  interest.  Finally  he  glanced  up  and  said : 

“Why,  this  looks  as  if  it  were  in  the  Bishop’s 
own  handwriting.” 

“It  is,”  said  the  young  man  proudly. 

“Are  you  sure  that  it  is  authentic?”  queried 
the  City  Editor,  speaking  slowly  and  deliberately, 
and  looking  at  the  young  man  intently. 

“Positive,”  was  the  reply,  “and  if  you  doubt 
it,  here  is  the  proof  of  it.”  And  as  he  spoke  he 
pointed  to  a  corner  of  the  last  page  on  which  was 
inscribed:  “I  authorize  the  publication  of  this. 
(Signed)  Bishop  Blank.” 

The  City  Editor  jumped  from  his  chair,  ex- 
claiming,  in  exultant  tones : 

“By  Jove,  this  is  big  stuff!” 

“I  think  so,  too,”  replied  Hardy  modestly. 

“Yes,  indeed,”  said  the  other,  growing  more 
enthusiastic.  “Why,  only  last  week  all  of  the 
papers  in  the  city  sent  to  the  Bishop  with  a 
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request  that  he  give  them  an  interview  on  this 
subject,  and  he  declined.” 

"I  presume,”  said  the  young  reporter  quietly, 
“that  he  preferred  to  give  it  to  the  world  in  his 
own  time  and  in  his  own  way.” 

The  Bishop's  declaration  made  a  big  sensation 
the  following  day.  It  was  published  exclusively 
in  “The  Sentinel;”  and  on  the  morning  afterward 
all  of  the  other  papers  were  compelled  to  copy  it 
from  the  pages  of  their  rival. 

Mr.  Vincent  Hardy  is  now  a  member  of  the 
regular  staff  of  “The  Daily  Sentinel;”  and  any 
one  that  cares  to  know  how  he  reached  that  posi¬ 
tion  has  only  to  refer  to  what  is  known  in  news¬ 
paper  history  as  “  Hardy's  supreme  effort.” 


The  Traveling  Scholarship 

BY  MAUD  REGAN 

It  wanted  a  full  half-hour  of  the  time  set  for 
the  symphony  concert  when  Edith  Redmond 
stepped  from  her  brougham  at  the  auditorium 
entrance,  a  slender,  distinguished  figure,  with  a 
flushed,  eager  face  shining  out  in  cameo-like 
perfection  of  detail  against  the  upspringing  collar 
of  her  loose  fur  wrap. 

The  vast  hall  was  almost  empty,  for  the  class 
whence  the  fashionable  “afternoon  symphony” 
audience  was  mainly  recruited  was  plunged  in 
the  usual  ante-lenten  vortex  of  luncheons,  teas, 
and  receptions.  It  would  rustle  in  later,  when 
the  overture  was  well  under  way,  with  “  nods  and 
becks  and  wreathed  smiles”  for  the  socially 
unknown  and  periodically  disturbed  music  lovers, 
who  were  forced  to  rise  and  give  it  passage. 

Arch  after  arch  of  the  Gothic  building  sprang 
luminous  from  the  shadows  as  an  unseen  hand 
manipulated  the  electric  switches.  Finally  the 

stage,  with  its  grand  piano,  its  medley  of  music- 
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stands,  its  background  of  feathery  palms,  de¬ 
tached  itself  from  the  gloom,  as  Edith,  accepting 
a  proffered  program,  sank  into  the  seat  she  had 
selected  with  unusual  care. 

Across  the  stillness  stole  a  distant  tuning  of 
violins,  then  broken  bits  of  melody,  and  musical 
phrases,  proclaimed  perhaps  by  a  single  violin, 
to  be  caught  up  by  a  score,  and  re-echoed  from 
group  to  group  of  orchestral  instruments  before 
it  sank  again  in  engulfing  silence. 

With  little  pleasurable  thrills  Edith  recognized 
the  isolated  fragments;  the  opening  pastoral 
measures  of  Grieg’s  Peer  Gynt  suite;  the  Grail 
motive  from  Lohengrin.  She  could  almost  pic¬ 
ture  the  little  cosmopolitan  world  in  the  artists’ 
room  beyond  the  stage,  and  catch  the  gay  con¬ 
fusion  of  tongues,  French,  Hungarian,  German, 
and,  dominating  the  babel,  music,  the  universal 
language  beloved  of  all.  Somewhere  beyond 
those  screening  palms  Helen  Carstairs  was  pacing 
to  and  fro  in  that  quick,  impetuous  way  she  had, 
hands  clasped  behind  her,  head  thrown  back, 
as  she  hummed  fragments  of  those  songs  which 
soon  would  fill  the  echoing  hall  with  sweetness — 
and,  witnessing  her  triumph  from  the  silken- 
clad,  violet-scented  ranks,  would  sit  the  girl 
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who  had  once  dreamed  of  such  a  moment  for 
herself. 

Edith  was  conscious  of  a  momentary  pang 
which  yet  was  not  regret.  Clasping  her  hands 
with  a  swift,  involuntary  pressure  she  felt  be¬ 
neath  her  glove  the  smooth  band  of  her  wedding- 
ring.  Yes,  she  had  chosen  irrevocably,  wisely; 
for  her,  the  common  lot  was  best. 

The  previous  afternoon  she  had  received  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  the  young  American 
contralto,  who,  with  transatlantic  laurels  fresh 
on  her  brow,  had  returned  to  challenge  the 
verdict  of  her  native  land,  but  Edith  had  de¬ 
spatched  in  reply  a  cordial,  apologetic  note, 
saying: 

“You  are  more  than  kind,  but  I  know  you  will 
humor  my  whim  for  deferring  our  meeting  until 
I  have  heard  you  at  to-morrow’s  concert.  I 
have  a  childish  pleasure  in  the  sensation  that 
you  are  to  burst  upon  me  quite  without  prepar¬ 
ation — if  one  can  exclude  the  advance  notices 
in  a  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  press. 

“Afterward,  if  you  have  time  to  spare  for  one 
so  obscure,  it  will  be  a  delight  to  talk  over  old 
conservatory  days  when  we  both  were  in  the 
chrysalistic  stage  of  existence. 

“What  a  radiant  butterfly  you  have  emerged, 
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while  I,  alack,  remain  the  same  uninteresting 
‘grub’  you  knew  of  yore.” 

A  smile  curved  Helen  Cars  tans'  red  lips  as  she 
read  the  closing  words.  That,  as  Edith  Delarey, 
her  rival's  whims  had  been  many  and  charming 
she  vividly  recalled,  but  she  could  remember  no 
stage  of  her  career  to  which  the  characterization 
of  “uninteresting  grub,”  might  by  any  stretch 
of  imagination  be  thought  to  apply. 

Though  to  the  rest  of  the  world  their  relative 
positions  might  seem  altered,  to  Helen  she 
remained  a  being  set  as  much  apart  from  the 
horde,  by  grace,  and  charm,  and  general  good 
fortune,  as  in  the  old  conservatory  days  when 
she  had  filled  her  life  with  alternate  sentiments  of 
admiration  and  bitterness.  But  now  the  bitter¬ 
ness  was  all  merged  in  a  kinder  and  softer  feeling. 
Even  in  the  old  days,  so  unconscious  had  she 
seemed  of  her  own  gifts  and  privileges  that 
Helen  had  felt  dwarfed  and  belittled  by  her 
unreasoning  jealousy.  Wealth,  social  prestige — 
such  advantages  only  existed  for  Helen  as  they 
contributed  to  one's  artistic  advancement,  but 
it  seemed  somehow  unfair,  that  she,  who  loved 
music  with  such  ardent  devotion,  should  find  her 
progress  impeded  by  the  lack  of  such  advantages 
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as  were  part  of  her  rival’s  inheritance,  as  much  a 
matter  of  course  to  her  as  the  air  she  breathed 
or  the  clothes  she  wore. 

“I  wonder  what  she  thought  of  me  in  those 
days,  or  whether,  as  is  more  likely,  she  ever 
thought  of  me  at  all,”  Helen  mused. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dark,  stormy-eyed, 
shabbily  clad  girl,  with  her  tantalizingly  elusive 
resemblance  to  some  one  of  whom  she  had  known 
or  read,  had  piqued  Edith’s  interest  to  a  quite 
unusual  extent.  Suddenly,  one  day,  memory 
supplied  the  missing  clue. 

“She’s  like  some  one  in  ‘ Little  Dorrit!’  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Edith  with  a  satisfying  sense  of  having 
snared  at  last  the  elusive  likeness.  “Tatty- 
coram  to  the  life!” 

And,  indeed,  with  her  strange  reserves,  and 
quick  resentments,  and  general  effect  of  being  at 
odds  with  fate,  she  was  not  unlike  her  stormy 
prototype. 

Her  lesson  immediately  preceded  Edith’s, 
and  sometimes  she  would  linger  in  the  hall  while 
the  clear,  flute-like  soprano  ran  up  and  down 
scales  and  arpeggios  with  exquisite  sweetness  and 
purity  of  intonation.  Helen,  whose  voice  was 
deeper,  richer,  but  less  flexible,  would  listen 
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with  a  sort  of  grudging  admiration  to  the  clear, 
bird-like  trills  and  runs,  soaring  steadily  upward 
to  dissolve  at  last  in  a  shower  of  delicate  de¬ 
scending  notes,  as  a  mounting  rocket  breaks  in  a 
rain  of  golden  sparks. 

It  was  Edith  who  ultimately  severed  the 
Gordian  knot  of  convention,  when  they  were 
thrown  together  in  the  dingy  classroom  by  the 
chance  which  summoned  the  professor  hurriedly 
away  at  the  conclusion  of  Helen’s  lesson. 

“You  are  Miss  Carstairs,  I  know,”  said  Edith, 
advancing  with  outstretched  hand  and  the 
peculiarly  sunny  smile  whose  appeal  few  were 
able  to  resist.  “The  professor  is  always  speaking 
of  you.  Only  last  week  he  told  me  you  had  a 
career  before  you.” 

“I?  Oh,  are  you  sure?”  exclaimed  Helen, 
her  constraint  yielding  for  a  moment  to  an 
expression  of  pure,  childish  glee,  which  com¬ 
pletely  transformed  the  dark  gypsy  face,  reveal¬ 
ing  potentialities  of  beauty  habitually  eclipsed 
by  the  shadow  that  brooded  over  features 
which  nature  had  modeled  with  unusual  care. 
“Not  that  it  matters,”  she  continued,  the  light 
dying  slowly  in  her  eyes,  leaving  them  once 
more  gloomy  and  somber.  “I  have  about 
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one  chance  in  a  thousand  of  realizing  his 
prophecy.” 

“And  that?”  queried  Edith  lightly. 

“Oh,  the  traveling  scholarship,”  Helen  an¬ 
swered.  “You  are  entered  for  it,  are  you  not? 
It  is  all  rather  hopeless,  but  it  seemed  worth  a 
trial.  At  any  rate  it  was  my  only  chance,” 
she  concluded,  drearily. 

“I  should  consider  it  a  very  promising  one,” 
said  Edith  brightly.  “We  compete  to-morrow, 
do  we  not?  It  is  very  provoking  of  Professor 
Dupuis  to  miss  my  lesson  to-day  of  all  days. 
May  I  drive  you  home?  I  should  love  to!” 

After  a  barely  perceptible  hesitation,  Helen 
yielded  to  the  persuasive  charm  of  Edith’s 
smile,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  sharply  con¬ 
trasted  pair  were  bowling  luxuriously  over  the 
crowded  boulevard,  toward  a  destination  so 
utterly  beyond  the  ken  of  the  coachman  as  to 
require  much  elucidation  on  Helen’s  part  before 
the  tossing  heads  of  the  splendid  bays  were 
ultimately  turned  in  the  right  direction.  Satis¬ 
fied  upon  this  point,  Helen  returned  swiftly  to 
the  theme  which  preoccupied  all  her  waking 
hours. 

“Don’t  you  find  your  French  songs  hard  to 
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sing?”  she  asked  of  Edith.  “There  are  two  on 
my  list,  and  the  accent  bothers  me  terribly.” 

“I?  Oh,  no,  I  don’t  mind  them,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  recalling  her  glance  from  the  passing 
acquaintance  to  whom  she  had  been  nodding 
gaily.  “You  see  my  nurse  was  French,  and 
then  two  years  ago  we  spent  the  winter  in  Paris.” 

“  And  you  have  really  lived  in  Paris?”  exclaimed 
Helen,  with  that  little  touch  of  awe  which 
always  crept  into  her  voice  at  the  mere  mention 
of  the  artist’s  Mecca.  From  the  shabby  details 
of  her  own  neat,  well-worn  toilet,  the  gloomy 
young  eyes  turned  to  the  contrast  of  tailor- 
made  perfection  by  her  side,  and  lingered  over 
the  flower-like  tints  and  curves  of  the  happy, 
girlish  face,  with  its  laughing  violet  eyes  and  its 
aureole  of  waving  gold.  A  sort  of  bitterness 
tinged  her  admiration.  How  easy  everything 
had  been  made  for  this  girl,  how  unfairly  easy! 
The  arrow  was  barbed  by  a  conviction  that  the 
unfairness  would  persist  to  the  fateful  morrow, 
when  this  fair  vision  of  pampered  girlhood  would 
thoughtlessly  warble  away  her  own  single  chance 
of  escape  from  a  life  of  narrowness  and  drudgery. 

Professor  Dupuis,  running  distracted  hands 
through  the  chronic  disorder  of  his  grizzled 
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locks,  had  deplored  the  probable  result  of  the 
contest  to  his  associates  on  the  conservatory 
staff. 

“The  scholarship  will  go  to  Miss  Delarey, 
who  does  not  need  it.  Que  voulez  vous?  The 
examiners  do  not  know  them  as  I.  Miss  Delarey 
will  do  herself  full  justice — the  other  will  be 
frightened  and  sing  badly,  and  yet,  ma  foi,  the 
girl  is  a  genius.  She  grasps  the  meaning  of  a 
composition  with  a  quickness  that  is  almost 
divination,  and  sings  with  her  head  and  heart 
as  well  as  with  that  golden  voice  of  hers.  And 
if  she  loses  her  chance  to-morrow  she  is  snuffed 
out  for  good  and  all.  Fate  amuses  herself 
with  these  little  contretemps concluded  the 
professor,  veiling  a  very  genuine  distress  beneath 
a  mask  of  Gallic  cynicism. 

The  very  magnitude  of  the  issues  hanging 
upon  the  examiners’  decision  had  reduced  Helen 
to  a  state  of  nervous  irritability  boding  ill  for 
her  success.  Her  costly  lessons  had  been  achieved 
at  the  price  of  such  rigorous  privation,  such  toil¬ 
some  days  for  the  little  harassed  mother,  who 
shuddered  at  the  gray  alternative  of  the  life 
which  Helen’s  failure  would  entail.  Artist  to 
her  finger-tips,  how  could  the  girl  face  the  sordid 
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drudgery  of  uncongenial  tasks,  piling  themselves 
up  endlessly  through  the  long  days  and  years? 
Their  slender  means  were  all  but  exhausted,  and 
sometimes  the  old-young  faces  of  the  toilers 
streaming  apathetically  homeward  through  the 
darkening  streets  struck  upon  the  mother’s 
heart  with  an  effect  of  grim  prophecy.  The 
added  sting  of  “what  might  have  been,”  was  not 
lacking  to  an  adverse  fortune’s  other  pricks,  for 
Helen’s  father — to  the  girl  a  dim,  indiscernible 
figure,  half  lost  among  the  mists  of  early  child¬ 
hood — had  been  a  brilliant  young  lawyer,  with 
his  foot  firmly  planted  on  the  ladder  by  which 
he  would  inevitably  have  mounted  to  wealth 
and  distinction,  had  not  death  abruptly  ended 
his  promising  career. 

Edith’s  comfortable  conviction  that  her  own 
circumstances  and  surroundings  represented  the 
average  human  lot,  had  been  seriously  disturbed 
by  the  time  Helen  indicated,  as  stopping-place 
to  the  pompous  coachman,  a  tiny  house  in  un¬ 
desirable  proximity  to  a  group  of  noisy  factories 
which  threatened  shortly  to  elbow  it  out  of 
existence.  During  the  drive  the  outworks  of 
Helen’s  reserve  had  been  carried  by  Edith’s 
sympathetic  charm,  and  her  little  unconscious 
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admissions  and  revelations  had  shown  the  girl 
in  a  new  and  rather  pathetic  light. 

“What  is  your  big  aria  for  to-morrow?” 
Edith  asked  her  in  friendly  tones  as  she  stepped 
from  the  carriage. 

“Professor  Dupuis  has  selected  ‘My  Heart  is 
Weary.’  I  should  sing  it  well,”  she  continued 
with  a  sort  of  stormy  intensity,  “but  I  don’t 
suppose  I  shall.  In  fact,”  she  concluded  with  a 
dreary  little  smile,  “I  may  as  well  congratulate 
you  in  advance.” 

“  Nonsense!”  protested  Edith  gaily.  “  I  should 
say  your  chances  were  very  bright  indeed. 
Remember,  I  have  only  technique,  and  you  the 
‘  Je  ne  sais  quoi ’  as  Professor  Dupuis  would  lucidly 
explain.  Probably  in  your  case  one  might  trans¬ 
late  it,  the  ‘divine  spark.’” 

Sitting  in  the  rapidly  filling  auditorium,  her 
own  words  recurred  to  Edith  as  prophetic. 
Pursuing  an  old  train  of  thought,  so  overlaid  by 
more  vital  and  recent  experiences  as  to  have 
been  well-nigh  obliterated,  it  seemed  odd  to 
remember  how  large  the  traveling  scholarship 
had  bulked  upon  her  girlish  horizon. 

Little  details  of  the  homeward  drive  recurred 
to  her  with  photographic  clearness.  She  re- 
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called  the  sudden  stagnation  of  traffic  which 
had  brought  the  horses  to  a  stand  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  Jesuit  church.  Descending  from  the 
carriage,  she  had  made  her  way  into  the  church, 
fragrant  yet  with  the  Benediction  incense,  its 
shadows  shot  with  wavering  ruby  gleams  from 
the  sanctuary  lamp.  Still  occupied  with  the 
morrow’s  concert,  she  had  sunk  to  her  knees, 
repeating  childishly,  “Dear  Lord,  let  me  win, 
let  me  win!” 

But  all  her  thoughts  were  an  errant  flock, 
refusing  to  answer  the  call  of  her  will,  for  the 
dark,  troubled  face  of  poor  little  Tattycoram 
kept  rising  before  her  eyes,  and  in  her  mind  was 
a  growing  sense  of  what  to-morrow’s  concert 
meant  for  her — a  way,  perhaps,  of  escape  from 
the  encompassing  sordidness  of  her  lot.  And 
this  way,  it  lay  in  Edith’s  power,  may  be,  to 
irrevocably  bar.  Nervous?  She  scarcely  knew 
the  meaning  of  the  word.  Accustomed  from 
infancy  to  an  atmosphere  of  affection  and  ad¬ 
miration,  she  felt  a  certain  confidence  in  her 
own  ability  to  please,  which  was  unlikely  to 
desert  her  in  the  presence  of  any  board  of  ex¬ 
aminers,  however  grim.  But  poor,  shabby, 
golden- voiced  “Tattycoram”  trembled  at  the 
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mere  thought  of  these  august  and  terrible  beings, 
holding  the  issues  of  a  whole  life  in  their  hands. 

What  were  mere  vanity  and  gratified  ambition, 
set  against  the  stakes  for  which  she  played?  With 
swift,  generous  ardor,  Edith’s  sympathies  enlisted 
themselves  on  her  rival’s  side.  So  far  as  she  was 
concerned,  little  harassed  Tattycoram  should  have 
her  chance.  Acting  upon  this  decision,  she  de¬ 
spatched  a  hasty  note  stating  simply,  without 
comment  or  explanation,  her  desire  of  with¬ 
drawing  her  name  from  the  list  of  competitors. 

On  the  morrow,  Professor  Dupuis  had  run  to 
meet  Helen  in  the  hall,  and  seizing  her  hands 
with  characteristic  impetuosity,  had  exclaimed: 

“Miss  Delarey  does  not  sing!  Ma  foi !  the 
caprices  of  ces  demoiselles  Americaine.  But  no 
matter,  it  gives  you  the  scholarship — they  do  not 
count,  those  others,”  he  concluded,  his  voice 
sinking  to  a  discreet  whisper. 

Stimulated  by  his  enthusiasm,  the  girl  sur¬ 
passed  herself,  pouring  all  the  fire  and  passion  of 
her  artist  nature  out  upon  the  liquid  sweetness 
of  her  voice,  and  rousing  the  examiners  to  a 
pitch  of  enthusiasm  rarely  manifested  by  that 
austere  and  captious  body. 
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As  the  orchestral  overture  died  in  a  sweetness 
of  low  sobbing  chords,  Edith  was  conscious  of  a 
rustle  of  excitement  stirring  the  crowded  hall, 
much  as  a  passing  breeze  might  set  asway  a 
field  of  gorgeous  poppies. 

Roused  from  her  reverie  and  lifting  startled 
eyes,  she  became  aware  of  a  tall,  slender  figure 
dominating  the  stage  with  easy,  unconscious 
grace.  Clad  in  ivory  laces,  her  dusky  waving 
hair  crowning  her  small  head  in  a  loosely  woven 
coronet  of  braids — could  this  radiant,  happy 
vision  be  the  shy,  shabby,  sad  little  Tattycoram 
of  six  short  years  ago? 

Something  in  the  intentness  of  Edith’s  gaze 
must  have  compelled  Helen’s  attention,  for 
suddenly  the  dark  eyes  met  hers  with  a  mo¬ 
mentary  flash  of  pleased  recognition,  and  then 
upon  the  subdued  accompaniment  glided  out 
the  golden  voice  with  the  peculiar  “ timbre” 
there  was  no  forgetting  or  mistaking.  And  as 
though  to  set  all  doubts  at  rest,  she  was  singing 
the  aria  with  which  she  had  faced  the  grim  ex¬ 
aminers,  a  nervous,  shabby,  conservatory  pupil, 
holding  in  her  unhappy  girl’s  heart  that  “  divine 
spark  ”  which  their  decision  might  fan  to  splendid 
flame  or  utterly  extinguish.  “Oh,  My  Heart  is 
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Weary,”  wailed  the  exquisite  contralto,  and  the 
full  rich  tones  were  flawless  gems,  strung  on  the 
golden  cord  of  genius. 

Wonderful!  Marvelous!  Brava!  Brava!  The 
fashionable  languor,  once  stirred,  broke  in  a  storm 
of  applause.  Great  sheaves  of  roses  were  handed 
across  the  footlights — the  glittering  boundary 
of  the  territory  where  Helen  stood,  smiling  with 
the  shy  pleasure  of  a  child,  yet  trembling  a  little, 
now  it  was  over,  and  seeming  to  depreciate  the 
enthusiasm  she  had  provoked. 

In  response  to  insistent  demands  came  a  little 
French  song,  such  as  might  have  been  sung  on 
the  Versailles  terraces  by  a  dainty,  fair  marquise 
in  love  with  youth  and  spring  :  “  Ah,  que  P Amour 
est  Gai,  le  Joli  Mois  de  Mai!”  The  lightness  and 
gaiety  of  it  were  as  irresistible  as  had  been  the 
tragedy  of  her  first  number,  and  “what  exquisite 
French,”  mused  Edith,  as  the  girl  vanished 
beneath  the  screening  palms. 

The  February  dusk  had  fallen  when  the 
audience  poured  out  into  the  noisy  streets,  which, 
to  Edith,  seemed  somehow  dreamlike  and  unreal. 

During  dinner  she  sat  silent  and  abstracted, 
and  later,  when  she  and  her  husband  strayed  into 
the  library  for  the  customary  half-hour  together, 
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which  the  busy  doctor  jealously  guarded  from 
the  intrusion  of  professional  engagements,  he 
found  Edith  still  dreamy  and  distraite. 

“From  what  infinite  distances  have  you  re¬ 
turned  to  answer  my  questions,  Edith?’ 7  he 
rallied  at  last. 

“Oh,  I  am  sorry,  Harry.  I  am  afraid  I’ve 
been  indefensibly  rude.  The  truth  is,  I’ve 
been  laying  a  ghost.’’ 

“Well,  once  in  a  while  we  all  have  our  practice 
at  that.  What  was  the  form  of  this  particular 
specter — if  it  isn’t  an  indiscretion?”  he  returned 
jestingly. 

“It  took  the  form  of  an  old  ambition,  but  it 
is  disposed  of  for  good  and  all.  Did  you  know,” 
she  continued,  half-lightly,  half-fondly,  “that  in 
the  incredible  past,  where  you  didn’t  exist,  I 
had  rash  aspirations  toward  an  artist’s  career?” 

“You  would  have  succeeded,  dear,  but  there’s 
no  use  in  discussing  that — I  couldn’t  have 
spared  you.” 

“I  am  not  so  sure — about  the  success,  I 
mean.  All  lingering  illusions  concerning  my 
own  powers  were  dispelled  this  afternoon  by 
Helen  Carstairs.  Why,  in  half  a  dozen  songs  she 
sounded  the  entire  gamut  of  human  emotion.” 
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As  Edith  spoke,  a  maid  entered  with  a  great  sheaf 
of  American  Beauties.  “  Yours,  Harry?”  she 
inquired,  with  a  soft  smile,  for  such  pretty 
observances  had  persisted  beyond  the  waning 
of  the  honeymoon. 

“No,  dear,”  he  answered  in  slight  surprise; 
“I’ve  been  remiss,  I  am  afraid,  but  it  has  been  a 
particularly  heavy  day  with  me.” 

Then,  catching  sight  of  a  square  white  envelope 
among  the  branching  foliage,  Edith  broke  the 
seal  with  a  word  of  apology. 

“Oh,  Harry!”  she  said  at  last,  with  a  low 
exclamation  of  pleasure  and  surprise. 

“Yes,  dear?” 

“I  want  you  to  read  this,”  said  the  girl, 
looking  up  at  him  with  misty  eyes.  “I  am  sure 
she  wouldn't  mind,  and  isn't  it  charming  of  her?” 

“I  am  sending  you  my  very  first  American 
roses,  with  all  my  thanks,”  the  letter  ran.  “  Only 
for  you  there  would  have  been  no  roses  in  my 
life — nothing  but  thorns  and  drudgery.  Drudgery 
there  must  always  be,  for  I  am  just  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  long,  arduous  road,  wherein  none 
who  have  walked  can  say,  ‘The  end  is  here.' 
But  there  is  much  to  sweeten  the  way,  and  all  of 
the  sweetness  I  owe  to  you. 

“I  trust,  beyond  the  consciousness  that  you 
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have  immeasurably  brightened  two  gray  lives, 
you  have  had  other  compensations  for  the 
splendid  unselfishness  to  which  my  mother  and 
I  owe  all  our  happiness. 

“When  we  meet,  as  we  soon  shall,  I  fear  the 
old  shyness  I  always  felt  in  your  presence  may 
prevent  me  from  telling  you  the  truths  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  write — half-truths  at  best,  for  so  little  of 
what  I  feel  finds  expression  after  all. 

“I  am  eager  for  your  frank  criticism,  child¬ 
ishly  anxious  to  know  if  I  pleased  you  to-day, 
whether  you  are  satisfied  your  sacrifice  was 
worth  while.  For  I  knew  it  to  be  a  sacrifice, 
even  when  Professor  Dupuis  characterized  it 
as  ‘another  whim  of  the  rich  Miss  Delarey.’ 

“To-night  let  my  roses  tell  you  that  I  owe 
everything  to  you — and  am  not  ungrateful. 

“Faithfully  yours, 

“Helen  Carstairs.” 

“What  a  charming  note,  dear!  But  I  don’t 
quite  follow  her  meaning  when  she  speaks  of 
your  sacrifice  not  being  in  vain.” 

“Of  course  not,  I  had  forgotten.  It  takes 
us  back  again  to  that  dim,  distant  past,  when 
you  did  not  exist— for  me.  She  has  an  idea, 
that  if  I  had  chosen  to  compete,  she  would  not 
have  won  the  traveling  scholarship.” 

“And  had  you  won  I  should  never  have  known 
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you.  It  makes  one  nervous  even  now  to  think 
what  momentous  issues  hung  upon  that  con¬ 
test,  but — ‘there  is  a  destiny  that  shapes  our 
ends ’  ” — 

“Call  it  Providence,  dear,”  said  Edith,  softly. 


The  Luck  of  Don  Jose 

BY  MARY  CATHERINE  CROWLEY 

Delightfully  picturesque  looked  the  strag¬ 
gling,  vine-covered  ranch  to  Frank  and  Gretta 
Moore  as  they  saw  it  first  one  day  in  the  late 
autumn  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun.  They 
had  come  across  the  continent  from  New  York 
to  spend  the  winter  with  their  uncle  and  aunt 
upon  a  ranch  that  lies  in  the  shelter  of  a  mountain 
range  of  Colorado. 

So  much  for  the  exterior  of  their  new  home. 
Within,  they  found  simple  comfort,  good  cheer, 
and  a  warm-hearted  welcome.  An  hour  or  two 
after  their  arrival,  the  evening  being  cool,  the 
young  people  with  their  kind  host  and  hostess 
gathered  around  the  fire  that  burned  upon  the 
hearth  in  the  wide  hall. 

“ Uncle  Ben,”  said  Frank,  “tell  us  a  story  of 
the  early  days  of  the  West.” 

“Oh,  yes,  do,  uncle!”  pleaded  Gretta  in  her 
pretty,  winsome  way. 

Uncle  Ben  smiled  at  his  wife;  she,  too,  liked  to 
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hear  his  reminiscences.  So,  after  smoking  his 
pipe  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  as  an  aid  to 
reflection,  he  began: 

You  have  heard  that  I  once  thought  of  settling 
in  New  Mexico.  While  debating  whether  I 
would  go  in  for  mining  or  sheep-raising,  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  wealthy  ranch  owner 
known  thereabouts  as  Don  Jose. 

The  soul  of  hospitality,  Don  Jose  invited  me 
to  dine  at  his  house,  and  after  dinner  he  told  me 
his  history.  Out  of  the  ordinary  as  it  is,  you 
must  remember  that  some  twenty-five  years  ago 
life  in  this  western  country  was  sometimes  a 
story  of  experiences  and  adventures  by  far  too 
strange  not  to  be  true.  In  those  days  Don  Jose 
was  plain  Joe  Baxter,  and  so  accordingly  we 
will  call  him. 

Joe  came  from  the  East  to  prospect  for  gold 
and  silver.  He  fell  in  with  an  old  miner  named 
Gourlay.  Before  long  Gourlay  was  fatally  shot 
in  a  quarrel.  As  he  lay  slowly  dying  in  his  hut 
he  said  to  Joe,  who  had  attended  him  like  a 
brother: 

“Pard,  you  have  used  me  well.  Luck  has 
been  against  me;  I  have  nothing  to  leave  you  in 
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return  for  your  kindness,  nothing  but  a  secret 
revealed  to  me  by  an  Indian  while  under  the 
influence  of  pulque,  and  through  a  motive  of 
revenge  against  the  chief  of  his  tribe.  The  region 
south  of  us,  although  imperfectly  explored,  is 
known  to  be  rich  in  ore.  From  the  disaffected 
Indian  I  learned  that  his  people  are  aware  of  the 
existence  of  a  treasure  which,  he  said,  would 
make  the  white  man’s  eyes  glisten.  He  drew 
upon  a  piece  of  bark  a  chart  whereby  I  might 
come  upon  this  treasure.  The  chart  is  hidden  in 
my  miner’s  chest.  Turn  out  everything — there 
— yes,  that  is  it;  bring  it  to  me.  See  now — you 
follow  this  trail  up  into  the  hills.  Leave  it  at 
this  canon;  follow  the  canon  until  it  makes  a 
sharp  turn  here,  where  two  pointed  crags  tower 
above  it  as  though  guarding  the  spot.  Within 
the  shadow  of  the  nearer  rock,  dig!  That  is  all; 
sometimes  I’ve  believed  the  tale;  again  I’ve 
doubted  it,  and  it  was  too  hazardous  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  undertake  alone.  I  thought  you  were  to 
be  trusted  and  had  in  mind  to  ask  you  to  go  with 
me.” 

Having  followed  the  route  traced  upon  the 
strip  of  bark  with  his  finger,  the  old  miner  fell 
back  exhausted.  The  next  day  he  died.  Sadly, 
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Joe  buried  him  and  then  went  on.  Missing  his 
friend,  he  wanted  to  get  away  from  that  part  of 
the  country.  Involuntarily  he  found  himself 
riding  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Gourlay’s 
chart.  Not  that  he  had  any  faith  in  the  latter — 
he  believed  the  story  to  have  been  invented  by 
the  wily  Indian  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining 
more  pulque;  but  the  district  was  rich  in  ore 
and  miners  had  begun  to  invade  it.  He  had 
enough  gold  dust  to  buy  his  way  in  the  new 
camp  whither  he  was  bound,  yet  not  so  much 
wealth  as  would  excite  the  greed  of  any  reckless 
scoundrel  of  the  camp  fire. 

From  early  morning  he  rode  across  the  prairie, 
meeting  no  one.  The  long  dry  grass  waved  in  the 
wind  like  the  ripples  of  the  sea,  the  sky  was 
overcast,  giving  promise  of  coming  July  rains 
after  the  long  drought,  yet  in  the  afternoon  the 
attention  of  the  young  prospector  was  attracted 
by  a  yellow  line  along  the  western  horizon. 
Later  he  would  have  thought  it  the  golden  light 
of  the  setting  sun  breaking  through  the  clouds. 
But  his  watch  told  him  there  were  yet  wanting 
two  hours  ere  sunset.  Suddenly  he  realized  the 
truth. 

The  prairie  was  on  fire ! 
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Like  a  great  wave  miles  long,  the  flames 
rolled  nearer,  swept  on  by  the  wind,  and  ever 
gathering  strength  and  power.  Joe  whipped  up 
his  broncho  and  rode  toward  the  upland.  There 
much  of  the  grass  was  still  fairly  green,  although 
thickly  bestrewn  with  the  longer  and  drier  grass. 
On  came  the  flames.  They  were  almost  upon 
him — he  could  hear  their  awful  crackling.  With 
the  swiftness  of  desperation,  he  noted,  however, 
that  where  the  fire  crossed  a  little  ravine  it  was 
not  so  high.  Dropping  the  end  of  his  cloak 
over  the  head  of  his  broncho  to  shut  out  the 
dreadful  sight  from  the  poor  beast,  Joe,  with  a 
prayer  in  his  heart  for  succor,  rode  straight  up  to 
the  wall  of  fire  and  putting  spurs  to  his  affrighted 
horse  dashed  through  it.  He  experienced  a  brief 
torture  of  suffocation  and  a  stinging  blindness, 
but  the  ordeal  was  safely  passed. 

“Courage,  old  boy,”  he  cried,  patting  the  neck 
of  his  trembling  horse ;  “  now  it  is  only  a  race 
before  the  flames,  and  we  can  do  it!” 

At  this  moment,  from  quite  near  him  there 
arose  a  defiant  cry,  like  the  scream  of  a  wild  bird. 
Joe  drew  the  broncho  back  upon  its  haunches; 
the  next  minute  there  appeared  out  of  the  smoke 
a  diminutive  figure  upon  a  small  pony.  As  the 
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apparition  rode  up  he  saw  that  it  was  a  little 
Indian  boy  whose  flight  homeward  had  doubtless 
been  cut  off  by  the  fire.  The  child,  although 
apparently  not  more  than  eight  years  of  age, 
showed  no  fear.  Instinctively  he  had  cried  out 
because  he  felt  a  presence  near  and  hoped  one  of 
his  people  might  be  seeking  him. 

Joe  laid  a  hand  upon  the  pony's  rein  and 
tried  to  tell  the  boy  by  signs  that  they  were  safe 
now  since  the  flames  were  behind  them.  The 
child  stoically  shook  his  head,  however,  and 
signified  that  the  prairie  in  the  opposite  direction 
was  also  on  fire. 

They  were,  in  truth,  inclosed  in  a  gradually 
narrowing  circle  of  flame.  Their  only  chance  of 
safety  was  to  clear  the  space  around  them  and 
to  start  a  back  fire,  as  it  is  called.  Dismounting, 
Joe  did  this  without  delay.  But  alas,  this  back 
fire  not  only  burned  the  dry  grass,  but  served  as  a 
furnace,  so  that  when  the  wave  of  flame  reached 
the  place  it  found  the  grass  which  had  been  green, 
killed  and  dried  and  ready  to  be  consumed. 

The  fire  was  now  close  upon  the  wanderers. 
The  varying  currents  of  air  heated  by  the  flames 
whirled  and  rose,  and  gusts  of  cold  air  rushing 
in  caused  a  whirlwind,  so  that  a  great  well  of 
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smoke  was  formed.  Within  this  well  were  left 
the  miner  and  the  little  Indian  boy,  as  yet  un¬ 
harmed  and  with  a  supply  of  cold  air,  but  every 
moment  expecting  the  next  might  be  their  last. 
Still  with  his  hand  upon  the  pony's  rein,  Joe 
prayed,  the  prayer  of  a  strong  man  rendered 
helpless  as  a  child  in  the  face  of  the  elements, 
the  prayers  of  his  boyhood,  grown  too  unfamiliar 
to  his  lips  of  late;  and  called  upon  Our  Lady  of 
Perpetual  Help  to  aid  him.  The  little  Indian  re¬ 
mained  as  though  carved  in  stone,  watching  the  fire. 

All  at  once  there  was  a  strong  blast  of  cold  air 
from  one  side  and  Joe  beheld  a  strange  and 
welcome  sight.  A  long  tongue  of  flame  had  run 
in  to  their  circular  prison,  burning  a  lane  from 
the  outlying  blackened  area.  Through  this  lane 
formed  by  walls  of  fire  came  rushing  a  current  of 
cold,  pure  air,  which  kept  the  smoke  blown  away. 
It  was  the  path  of  escape  that  Providence, 
through  Our  Lady,  had  sent  them.  Leaping  upon 
his  horse  and  guiding  the  pony,  Joe  dashed  down 
the  lane  with  his  little  Indian  charge.  Furiously 
they  rode  across  the  prairie,  until  they  had  left 
the  burned  district  far  behind  them.  When  at 
last  the  brave  miner  slackened  his  speed  and 
released  his  hold  upon  the  pony's  bridle,  the 
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Indian  boy  caught  the  hand  of  his  preserver  and 
pressed  it  to  his  breast.  Then,  to  Joe’s  aston¬ 
ishment,  he  whispered  a  word  in  the  ear  of  the 
mustang,  whereupon  the  little  beast  was  off 
like  the  wind  and  quickly  disappeared  with  its 
strange  young  rider. 

That  night  Joe  spent  alone  on  the  prairie. 
The  next  day  he  found  the  camp  which  was  his 
objective  point,  and  here  he  remained  for  a  while. 
But  a  fit  of  restlessness  was  upon  him,  and  after 
some  prospecting  in  the  neighborhood  he  decided 
to  push  on  farther.  One  day  he  found  himself 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  ravine  he  remembered  from 
the  prairie  fire.  Without  purpose  he  followed 
it.  It  led  him  up  among  the  hills.  When  noon 
came  he  drew  rein,  sprang  from  his  horse  and 
turning  him  loose,  cast  himself  upon  the  ground 
to  rest  and  to  dine  upon  the  rough  fare  he  had 
brought  with  him.  While  he  lingered  it  chanced 
that  he  idly  kicked  away  a  pebble  that  lay  at 
his  feet.  Following  it  with  his  eyes,  he  caught 
the  glint*  of  something  that  was  like  imprisoned 
sunlight.  He  sprang  forward  and  picked  up  the 
pebble.  It  was  a  bit  of  gold  quartz.  There 
were  others  like  it! 

Gold! 
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Joe  looked  about  him.  These  rugged  rocks, 
this  wild  ravine — surely  he  knew  them  well! 
Yet  how  could  it  be,  since  he  had  never  been  here 
before?  All  at  once  there  flashed  upon  him  an 
explanation  of  the  singular  familiarity  of  the 
scene.  The  two  pointed  crags,  the  deep  canon — 
could  it  be  that  he  had  come  upon  the  very 
place  described  in  Gourlay’s  chart?  The  chart 
was  packed  away  in  one  of  his  saddle  bags. 
In  a  frenzy  of  excitement  he  whistled  to  his  horse, 
caught  the  animal,  found  the  chart,  and  after 
studying  it  for  a  few  moments,  unstrapped  from 
the  saddle  his  prospector's  pickaxe  and  spade. 
Then  within  the  shadow  of  the  rock  be  began  to 
dig  with  feverish  haste.  There  were  small 
traces  of  gold  and  save  for  Gourlay's  story  he 
would  not  have  considered  the  spot  promising. 
Nevertheless,  he  kept  on  with  dogged  persistence. 
He  had  made  an  excavation  several  feet  in  depth 
without  meeting  with  any  encouragement,  when 
suddenly  his  pick  struck  something  hard.  Ah, 
doubtless  he  had  come  upon  the  gold  quartz! 
No — in  a  few  moments  he  discovered  that  the 
hard  substance  was  not  a  rock.  It  was  some¬ 
thing  buried.  A  few  moments  more  and  he  had 
uncovered  the  top  of  a  metal  chest  or  coffer. 
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In  amazement,  and  not  without  difficulty,  he 
freed  it  from  the  earth.  It  was  so  heavy  that 
he  feared  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  it  out  of  the 
hole.  Finally  putting  all  his  strength  to  the 
task  he  succeeded  in  raising  it  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  It  was  a  Mexican  coffer,  manifestly 
long  hidden.  That  it  contained  precious  metal 
he  did  not  doubt.  With  the  question  of  how  it 
came  here  Joe  did  not  concern  himself.  Was  it 
not  his  now  by  virtue  of  discovery?  Surely  no 
one  who  had  a  knowledge  of  or  a  right  to  it  would 
have  left  it  concealed  for  years  in  this  remote 
spot. 

He  paused  to  take  breath  ere  he  should  pry 
open  the  coffer.  But  stay!  Perhaps  a  touch 
upon  some  secret  spring  might  cause  the  lid  to  fly 
back.  Throwing  away  his  pick  he  knelt  beside 
the  chest  and  passed  his  hands  over  the  lid  in 
search  of  the  spring.  In  his  intense  excitement 
and  believing  himself  alone  in  the  wilderness, 
he  heard  no  sound  of  warning,  knew  not  that 
dark  forms  were  stealing  toward  him. 

Was  this  the  spring  near  the  corner  of  the  lid? 
As  he  leaned  forward  to  press  upon  it,  the  silence 
of  the  solitude  was  broken  by  a  savage  yell. 
Palsied  with  surprise  Joe  turned  his  head. 
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What  he  saw  was  indeed  sufficient  to  strike  fear 
to  the  stoutest  heart.  There  at  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  which  formed  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine 
were  gathered  a  band  of  menacing  Indians,  the 
greater  number  half  nude,  but  a  few  wearing 
grotesque  remnants  of  civilized  attire,  including 
caps,  evidently  obtained  at  the  agency  of  some 
reservation.  These  things  Baxter  remarked  even 
at  this  supreme  moment,  for  so  does  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  sharpen  a  man’s  senses  that 
in  an  emergency  he  often  notes  a  trifle  which  may 
serve  to  identify  his  enemies.  Escape  was 
impossible.  A  desperate  glance  around  showed 
Joe  that  several  Indians  had  crossed  the  ravine 
farther  down  and  secured  his  horse.  Anathema¬ 
tizing  his  own  folly  in  coming  alone  into  this 
region,  he  saw  that  resistance  was  useless;  he  felt 
that  his  last  hour  was  come  and  summoned  his 
fortitude  to  meet  it.  Knowing  that  they  held 
him  at  bay,  the  Indians  paused  a  moment  in 
savage  satisfaction  at  the  hopelessness  of  his 
situation.  Presently  they  began  to  clamber 
down  the  cliff ;  then  they  leaped  across  the  ravine 
and  surrounded  him,  after  which  they  hurried  him 
into  the  valley  where  they  had  left  their  ponies, 
set  him  upon  his  own  horse  and  rode  away,  forcing 
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him  to  ride  in  the  center  of  the  band.  Why  had 
they  not  taken  his  life  at  once?  Was  it  that  he 
was  reserved  for  a  more  cruel  fate?  Clearly,  the 
secret  of  the  coffer  had  been  long  in  the  possession 
of  their  tribe,  and,  with  no  need  of  gold,  they 
had  guarded  it  jealously.  On  they  rode,  carry¬ 
ing  the  chest  with  them;  on,  until  they  reached 
an  isolated  Indian  village.  The  red  men  had 
brought  their  captive  to  their  chief,  and  a  council 
was  held  before  the  entrance  of  his  tepee.  In 
the  dark  faces  around  him,  Joe  read  only  con¬ 
demnation. 

What  his  sentence  would  have  been,  however, 
he  was  never  to  know.  Just  as  the  chief  was 
about  to  pronounce  it,  a  little  figure  upon  a 
shaggy  mustang  came  riding  at  full  speed  into 
the  village  and  in  among  the  group  of  warriors; 
a  boy,  graceful,  as  a  bronze  statue,  flung  himself 
off  the  horse,  cried  out  to  the  assembly,  and  then 
went  on  to  speak  vehemently,  pointing  often  to 
the  prisoner.  As  the  chief  listened,  the  glances 
he  cast  upon  Joe  grew  less  resentful.  His 
captors  fell  back.  A  change  had  come  upon  them 
also.  For  the  child  was  the  little  Indian  whom 
Joe  had  rescued  from  the  prairie  fire. 

When  the  boy  ceased,  the  chief  turned  to  the 
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warriors  and  addressed  to  them  a  harangue  of 
which  Joe,  of  course,  understood  not  a  word;  but 
at  its  close  the  circle  of  threatening  faces  faded 
away,  leaving  him  alone  with  the  chief  and  the 
boy. 

The  latter  ran  to  him  and  made  signs  begging 
him  to  sit  down  before  the  tepee  in  the  place  of 
honor.  Then  the  miner  comprehended;  the  chief 
was  the  father  of  the  boy,  and  he  had  said  that 
the  Indian  loves  his  children  even  as  does  the 
white  man;  that  the  preserver  of  his  son  might 
ever  be  sure  of  the  gratitude  and  friendship  of 
Red  Eagle.  Nevertheless,  having  been  given  his 
liberty,  Joe  was  naturally  eager  to  be  gone. 
The  Indians,  therefore,  guided  him  to  the  trail 
leading  to  the  nearest  mining  camp. 

***** 

Uncle  Ben  paused  and  relighted  his  pipe. 

“But  the  coffer,  sir!”  exclaimed  Frank. 

“Yes,  the  coffer!”  cried  Gretta,  in  dismay. 

“  Oh,  the  coffer  was  filled  with  gold  dust,  and 
had  probably  been  buried  by  some  Mexican 
miner  years  and  years  before.  No  clue  to  the 
identity  of  the  man  who  had  concealed  it  could 
ever  be  discovered,  nor  has  gold  been  found  in 
large  quantities  in  that  region,  although  it  is 
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rich  in  other  ores.  The  Indians  had  evidently 
long  known  of  the  treasure  and  regarded  it  as 
their  property.  They  gave  Joe  a  goodly  share 
of  it,  however,  and  with  this,  it  is  said,  he  bought 
the  ranch  he  now  occupies  and  settled  down  to 
sheep  raising.  In  that  neighborhood,  if  unex¬ 
pected  good  fortune  comes  to  any  one,  it  is  called 
‘the  luck  of  Don  Jose.’” 


Nonette  and  Her  Doll 

BY  JENNIE  MAY 

“Beaulieu”  is  appropriately  named,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  little  places  in  Lower  Canada. 
Where  the  majestic  St.  Lawrence  turns  a  sharp 
curve,  it  lies  snugly  in  the  bend,  a  tiny  village 
indeed,  with  its  one  street,  where  the  church, 
schoolhouse  and  residences  of  the  cure  and 
doctor  face  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  general  store, 
and  a  few  comfortable  homes  of  retired  farmers. 
At  the  south  end  of  the  street  a  bridge  spans 
the  river  and  leads  to  a  large  timber  slope  which 
has  been  a  favorite  resort  of  city  holiday  makers 
for  almost  a  generation.  Trains  run  there 
daily  in  the  summer  months.  There  is  also  a 
pavilion  in  which,  on  Saturday  afternoons, 
the  band  discourses  stirring  dance  music,  tempt¬ 
ing  youths  and  maidens  to  linger  until  the  sun 
goes  down  in  a  red  disk  behind  the  western  forest 
and  a  chill  breeze  blows  up  from  the  river. 
Then  there  is  a  merry  scramble  for  the  last  train, 
and  that  same  breeze  is  laden  with  a  burden  of 

gay  chaffing  and  joyous  laughter. 
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Running  parallel  with  the  picnic  grounds  is 
the  farm  of  Felix  Hurel,  Nonette’s  father. 
Our  heroine  was  just  six  years  old  when  our 
story  begins,  and  the  youngest  of  a  family  of 
eight,  six  boys  and  two  girls.  She  was  as  happy 
a  little  maid  as  ever  opened  bright  brown  eyes 
in  the  northern  zone,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she 
had  never  had  a  doll,  never  had  even  seen  one. 
Did  she  not  have  the  chickens  and  pigeons,  the 
little  ducks  and  geese  to  say  nothing  of  the  lambs, 
and  Pedro,  the  young  colt?  What  fun  it  was  in 
the  mornings  to  open  the  fowl-house  door  and  see 
the  young  ducks  and  their  grown-up  relatives 
race  down  the  lane  and  into  the  creek  for  their 
morning  swim !  Then,  too,  when  her  mother 
gave  her  a  pan  of  grain  to  feed  the  poultry,  I 
tell  you  it  kept  her  busy  for  half  an  hour  to  see 
that  the  timid  ones  got  their  share  and  the 
greedy  ones  did  not  devour  everything  in  sight. 

Charnelles,  where  lived  three  generations  of 
Hurels,  grandparents,  parents,  and  children,  was 
a  two-story  building  of  white  brick  with  a  kitchen 
at  the  back.  The  front  door  led  into  a  square 
hall,  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  which  stood  the 
most  valuable  .article  of  furniture  in  the  house — 
grandfather’s  clock.  It  was  of  massive  oak, 
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darkened  with  age,  and  family  tradition  stated 
that  it  had  come  from  France  before  the  days  of 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was 
the  pride  of  its  owner,  Bon  Papa.  He  had 
caused  new  works  to  be  placed  in  it  on  the 
occasion  of  his  marriage,  and  many  were  the 
warnings  which  the  children  had  received  not  to 
open  the  door  nor  touch  the  weights.  Bon  Papa 
had  threatened  with  dire  penalties  any  one  who 
offended  in  that  respect,  and  Bon  Papa  could 
look  very  fierce  over  his  spectacles.  Bonne 
Maman  wore  spectacles  too,  but  hers  were 
benign. 

Every  Sunday  on  his  return  from  Mass,  the  old 
gentleman  would  take  down  the  ponderous  key 
from  the  nail  on  which  it  hung,  and  solemnly 
proceed  to  wind  up  the  clock.  Nonette  had 
witnessed  this  performance  so  often  that  she 
had  come  to  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  sacred  rite. 

One  fine  day  in  August,  Nonette  became 
acquainted  with  Madeleine,  and  her  ignorance  on 
the  subject  of  dolls  vanished  forever.  It  happened 
in  this  way.  Placide,  who  was  nine,  on  a  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  sometimes  took  his  little  sister 
as  far  as  the  fence  which  separated  their  own 
pasture  from  the  picnic  grounds.  They  would 
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both  have  liked  to  go  over  to  the  pavilion,  but 
this  their  prudent  mother  would  not  allow. 
So  they  had  to  be  content  with  watching  the 
dancers  from  afar  and  occasionally  executing  a 
pas  seul  in  time  to  the  music.  On  this  particular 
occasion,  Madeleine  had  come  down  from  Mon¬ 
treal  with  her  mother;  and,  as  that  lady  had 
brought  with  her  a  very  thrilling  novel,  which 
she  was  anxious  to  finish,  the  little  girl  was  left  to 
her  own  devices.  It  did  not  take  her  long  to 
discover  Nonette  and  Placide  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fence;  and  there  ensued  between  the  three  a 
conversation  which  was  composed  mainly  of 
questions  on  her  part  and  answers  on  theirs. 

“What  is  your  doll’s  name?”  she  asked 
presently. 

“My  doll?  What  is  that?”  was  the  counter 
question  which  filled  the  little  city  girl  with 
astonishment. 

“Why,  it’s  a  doll,”  she  replied.  “Didn’t 
Santa  Claus  ever  bring  you  one  at  Christmas?” 

On  being  answered  in  the  negative,  she  promised 
to  bring  Nonette  her  own  doll  on  the  occasion  of 
her  next  visit.  Alas!  it  was  the  middle  of 
October  before  she  came  to  Beaulieu  again,  and 
her  doll  was  in  the  last  stage  of  dilapidation. 
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This  time  she  was  accompanied  by  her  father, 
M.  Duplessis.  Almost  the  first  people  they 
met  were  her  little  friends,  who  were  bound  for 
the  forest  to  gather  hickory  nuts.  Madeleine  ran 
up  to  them. 

“Nonette,”  she  said,  “I  could  not  bring  you 
Arabella  Grace,  because  both  of  her  arms  are 
broken  and  her  head  is  cracked,  and  Fido  pulled 
out  all  her  hair.  But  I  shall  save  up  all  my 
pennies  and  send  you  a  lovely  doll  at  Christmas.” 

It  was  decided  that  they  should  all  go  nutting 
together.  There  had  been  frost  for  several 
nights,  and  under  its  wizard  touch  the  woods 
were  transformed.  The  varied  reds  of  the  maple 
contrasted  with  the  brown  and  yellow  of  the  elm 
and  beech  and  the  dark  hues  of  the  evergreens. 
The  poplars  alone,  like  grandes  dames  faithful 
to  the  traditions  of  their  youth  in  the  midst  of 
demoralizing  changes,  still  preserved  their  stately 
robes  of  shimmering  green.  The  children  slid 
and  rolled  on  the  slippery  carpet  of  pine  needles 
in  an  ecstacy  of  delight.  Then  the  brother 
and  sister  ran  along  the  rail-fence  like  squirrels, 
to  their  city  friend’s  envy  and  admiration. 
They  found  a  fine  hickory  tree  in  a  cosy  hollow; 
and  soon  Placide  was  up  in  its  branches  and 
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throwing  down  handfuls  of  nuts  upon  the  heads 
of  his  companions,  whose  joyous  shouts  made  the 
echoes  ring. 

It  was  a  most  satisfactory  day  altogether,  and 
the  memory  of  it  lingered  long  with  Madeleine 
in  her  city  home.  When  the  time  came  for 
buying  Christmas  presents,  she  had  not  forgotten 
Nonette,  but,  unfortunately,  her  stock  of  money 
only  amounted  to  fifteen  cents.  Her  parents 
came  to  the  rescue,  however,  and  with  their 
assistance  a  beautiful,  dressed  doll  was  dispatched 
to  Beaulieu  by  parcel  post. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Felix  Hurel  went 
to  the  emporium  of  Papa  Turquet  on  Christmas 
Eve  in  order  to  trade  his  butter  and  eggs  for 
various  commodities  in  much  demand  during  the 
holiday  season,  that  worthy  storekeeper,  who 
was  also  postmaster,  informed  him  that  a  parcel 
had  come  by  mail  for  his  little  girl. 

“It  can  not  be  for  Nonette/'  said  the  puzzled 
father,  taking  the  box  gingerly  in  his  hands. 
“The  child  knows  nobody.  Who  would  send  her 
a  parcel?" 

“It  must  be  for  her,"  persisted  Papa  Turquet. 
“There  is  no  other  maid,  old  or  young,  in  the 
parish  by  the  name  of  Mademoiselle  Marie 
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Antoinette  Hurel.  Here,  mon  ami ,  take  it 
home  to  the  fillette.” 

Felix  Hurel  took  it  home,  and  when  a  beautiful 
little  lady  with  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  curls  emerged 
from  the  box,  there  were  many  exclamations  of 
surprise  and  admiration.  A  card  attached  to  her 
flowered  muslin  dress,  “From  thy  little  friend 
Madeleine,”  told  every  one  whence  the  fair 
visitor  had  come. 

“I  shall  call  my  dolly  ‘La  Belle/”  declared 
Nonette,  whose  delight  knew  no  bounds. 

But  a  trial  was  in  store  for  her,  as  we  shall  see. 
With  the  exception  of  Bonne  Maman,  who  was 
ailing,  and  herself,  the  whole  family  intended  to 
be  present  at  the  celebration  of  midnight  Mass 
in  the  village  church.  So,  after  supper,  our 
little  girl  prepared  for  rest,  but  her  mother 
flatly  refused  to  allow  her  to  take  the  doll  to  bed. 
Neither  tears  nor  entreaties  were  of  any  avail, 
so  the  child  crept  upstairs  tearfully  to  her  little 
cot.  Presently  she  heard  the  bustle  of  departure, 
and  the  jingle  of  the  sleigh-bells  grew  fainter 
and  fainter.  She  closed  her  eyes,  but  her  active 
little  brain  pictured  the  beloved  doll  lying  down¬ 
stairs  on  the  dining-room  table,  all  alone  in  the 
dark.  She  tossed  restlessly  to  and  fro.  From 
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the  next  room  the  sound  of  Bonne  Maman’s 
gentle  snoring  smote  upon  her  ear,  but  sleep 
refused  to  visit  her  own  eyelids. 

11  If  I  could  only  go  down  and  tell  her  not  to  be 
lonely.  Mother  did  not  say  that  I  could  not  go 
down,”  she  argued  to  herself.  But  then  how 
could  she  brave  the  dark  hall  and  stairs?  Sud¬ 
denly  she  remembered  the  little  shrine  of  Our 
Lady  on  the  wide  landing,  a  sacred  spot  in  that 
believing  household.  Earlier  in  the  evening  her 
mother  had  lighted  a  blessed  candle  there  in 
honor  of  to-morrow’s  fete.  The  candle  was 
sure  to  be  still  burning. 

She  rose  and  opened  the  door,  then  tiptoed 
softly  down  the  stairs  and  along  the  hall  into  the 
dining-room.  The  doll  was  soon  clasped  in  her 
arms  with  many  endearing  words.  Then  she 
walked  over  to  the  window  where  the  blind  had 
not  been  drawn  down.  Outside,  a  brilliant  moon 
caused  the  bare  branches  to  throw  weird  shadows 
on  the  snow.  The  illuminated  windows  of  the 
little  church  at  Beaulieu,  which  stood  on  higher 
ground  than  Charnelles,  were  distinctly  visible. 
Nonette  was  not  used  to  midnight  rambles,  so 
the  unusual  scene  awakened  in  her  a  slight 
sense  of  terror.  With  a  shiver  she  turned  her 
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back  to  the  window;  and  ensconcing  herself  in  her 
grandmother’s  cushioned  chair,  she  proceeded  to 
rock  the  dolly  gently  to  and  fro.  A  large  knot 
of  curly  maple  smoldering  in  the  box  stove 
diffused  a  pleasant  warmth,  so  it  was  not  strange 
if  the  curly  head  soon  drooped  and  the  long 
lashes  closed  over  the  restless  brown  eyes. 

An  hour  passed.  From  a  jumble  of  fantastic 
dreams  our  heroine  was  suddenly  awakened  by 
the  sound  of  sleigh-bells  in  the  yard.  “  Here 
they  are!”  she  exclaimed  in  alarm,  jumping  to  her 
feet  and  running  out  into  the  hall,  her  arms  still 
tightly  clasping  her  precious  property.  “Oh, 
what  shall  I  do  with  the  doll?”  she  cried  in  per¬ 
plexity,  as  a  stamping  of  many  feet  outside  the 
kitchen  door  warned  her  that  they  would  all  be 
inside  in  another  minute.  The  ticking  of  grand¬ 
father’s  clock  inspired  her  with  a  bright  idea. 
Hastily  opening  the  massive  wooden  door  she 
thrust  “La  Belle,”  flowered  robes  and  all,  inside, 
and  flew  up  to  her  room  with  the  swiftness  of  a 
deer.  Ten  minutes  later,  when  her  mother  bent 
over  her  cot  in  order  to  tuck  the  bedclothes 
snugly  around  the  little  form,  the  deep,  regular 
breathing  which  greeted  her  ears  told  of  the 
healthy  slumber  of  tired  childhood. 
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Nonette  was  up  betimes  in  the  morning,  and 
she  managed  to  replace  her  doll  in  its  box  without 
any  one  having  noticed  its  temporary  change  of 
quarters.  The  entire  household,  including  our 
heroine,  who  was  in  a  subdued  but  happy  frame 
of  mind,  drove  into  Beaulieu  for  la  Grande 
Messe,  in  the  big  wagon  to  which  runners  had 
been  attached.  The  pretty  creche,  decorated 
with  evergreens  and  blazing  with  candles,  was 
an  object  of  attraction  to  all  the  children.  Non¬ 
ette  even  forgot  her  cherished  doll  for  several 
minutes.  On  their  return  home  she  helped 
Lucienne  set  the  table  while  her  mother  was 
busy  preparing  dinner.  Presently  the  whole 
family,  with  appetites  sharpened  by  the  drive, 
were  seated  at  the  long  table,  Felix  Hurel  only 
awaiting  the  appearance  of  his  father,  who 
always  said  grace,  to  commence  operations  on 
the  enormous  turkey  which  graced  its  upper  end. 

“ Nonette, ”  said  the  mother,  “go  and  call  thy 
grandfather,  ma  petite .” 

Nonette  rose  to  her  feet  to  obey,  but  just  at 
that  moment  Bon  Papa  entered  the  room,  quite 
pale,  and  dropped  weakly  into  his  chair. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  cried  his  son  in  alarm. 

“The  clock  has  stopped,”  he  replied  in  much 
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the  same  tone  of  voice  as  if  he  were  announcing 
an  earthquake. 

“Perhaps  you  forgot  to  wind  it  up  last  Sunday, 
father,”  observed  his  daughter-in-law. 

“No,  my  daughter,  I  did  not  forget  to  wind 
it  up.  It  has  stopped  and  my  time  has  come. 
Thank  God  I  am  at  peace  with  all  men.” 

Like  his  prototype  in  the  famous  song,  he  had 
come  to  regard  the  stopping  of  his  clock  as  a 
presage  of  his  own  death.  It  was  only  respect 
for  their  elders  that  kept  the  younger  members 
of  the  family  from  laughing  outright.  Even  his 
son  looked  at  him  with  some  amusement,  not 
unmingled,  however,  with  surprise,  for  Bon  Papa 
was  regarded  by  all  who  knew  him  as  an  eminently 
practical,  hard-headed  man. 

“The  clock  probably  needs  oil,”  said  sensible 
Bonne  Maman  in  her  soft  old  voice.  “Eat  thy 
dinner,  mon  ami ,  and  think  no  more  of  those 
signs  and  omens  which  are  only  superstition  and 
forbidden  by  the  second  commandment.” 

But  Bon  Papa  was  to  be  neither  coaxed  nor 
persuaded.  Even  when  his  daughter-in-law 
poured  out  for  him  a  glass  of  the  famous  elder¬ 
berry  wine,  the  recipe  for  which  was  almost  as 
ancient  as  the  clock,  he  barely  touched  it  with 
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his  lips.  Rising  from  the  table,  he  declared  that 
he  was  going  to  bed,  as  he  felt  very  ill. 

Nonette  listened  to  the  above  conversation 
like  one  in  a  dream.  Well  she  knew  that  in  her 
haste  in  removing  the  doll  from  the  clock,  her 
elbow  had  brushed  roughly  against  the  pendu¬ 
lum.  It  must  have  been  that  which  caused  the 
trouble,  although  no  one  had  noticed  it  in  the 
bustle  of  preparation  for  church.  She  knew 
there  was  only  one  thing  to  do — go  to  her  grand¬ 
father  and  confess  her  disobedience.  But  how 
could  she  face  him? 

“Come  on  to  the  driving-shed,  Nonette/’ 
called  out  Placide  gaily  from  the  doorway. 
“I’ll  get  out  my  sleigh  and  we  will  have  a  jolly 
slide.” 

The  two  children  were  soon  tobogganing  down 
the  small  hill  at  the  back  of  the  barn,  their  red 
caps  and  blanket  cloaks  making  a  bright  patch 
of  color  against  the  background  of  snow.  But 
Nonette’s  abstraction  was  so  marked  that  even 
Placide  noticed  it  at  last,  and  inwardly  became 
of  the  opinion  that  the  doll  was  spoiling  her  as  a 
comrade. 

Anatole,  the  eldest  brother,  was  getting  the 
cutter  ready  for  a  drive  to  the  home  of  his  fiancee, 
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Juliette  Giguere.  He  was  a  dark,  handsome 
young  fellow,  was  Anatole,  and  well  he  calculated 
the  effect  of  his  neat  turn-out  as  he  drove  into 
the  yard  of  Giguere  pere  with  a  flourish.  One 
pair  of  bright  eyes  would  be  looking  from  the 
window  at  the  first  sound  of  the  bells,  he  knew, 
and  possibly  the  owner  of  them  might  not  need 
much  persuasion  to  induce  her  to  go  for  a  sleigh- 
ride. 

“  Anatole !”  The  voice  of  his  father  rudely 
interrupted  his  pleasant  castle-building.  “Drive 
at  once  to  the  village  and  do  not  return  without 
Doctor  Taral.  I  am  very  anxious  about  thy 
grandfather.” 

Nonette  heard  every  word.  Now  she  knew 
there  must  be  no  more  delay,  everything  must 
be  confessed  at  once.  Leaving  the  astonished 
Placide  staring  after  her,  she  ran  to  the  house, 
and  hastily  removing  her  outdoor  things,  flew 
upstairs  and  rapped  at  the  door  of  her  grand¬ 
father’s  room. 

“Come  in,”  said  a  weak  voice. 

Nonette  turned  the  knob  and  entered. 

Could  this  be  Bon  Papa,  this  feeble  old  man, 
sitting  up  in  bed  propped  against  half  a  dozen 
pillows?  The  little  girl  had  never  seen  him  in 
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nightcap  and  robe  de  nuit  before,  and  seldom 
without  his  spectacles,  so  she  had  no  idea  that  it 
made  such  a  difference.  She  burst  into  tears, 
and  burying  her  face  in  the  gnarled  old  hands 
which  lay  trembling  on  the  counterpane,  she 
exclaimed  incoherently: 

“Oh,  Bon  Papa,  forgive  me!  It  was  the  doll, 
I  mean  it  was  I  who  stopped  the  clock.” 

“What’s  this?  What’s  this?”  asked  Bon 
Papa,  astonished. 

Then  the  whole  story  came  out.  It  was 
wonderful  what  a  change  there  was  in  the  old 
gentleman  at  its  conclusion.  He  sat  up  quite 
straight,  and  his  daughter-in-law  appearing  at 
the  moment  with  two  hot  bricks  (he  had  declared 
his  feet  to  be  growing  cold)  he  ungratefully  told 
her  to  throw  them  out  of  the  window.  Nonette 
and  her  mother  retired,  the  former  to  tell  Anatole 
that  he  need  not  mind  going  for  the  doctor. 
Then  Bon  Papa  dressed  himself,  and  was  soon 
seated  at  the  dining-room  table,  doing  full 
justice  to  his  delayed  dinner. 

That  evening  the  wagon  was  again  called  into 
requisition  and  there  was  another  drive  to  the 
little  red  brick  church  for  Benediction.  Juliette 
and  Anatole  were  there,  radiant  in  the  joy  of 
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their  young  love;  and  truly  in  the  hearts  of  all 
that  simple  and  pious  congregation  there  was  no 
dissonance  when  the  high  voices  of  the  children’s 
choir  sang  out : 


“II  est  n6,  le  divin  Enfant, 

Jouez  haubois,  resonnez  musettes.” 


A  Bride  from  the  Armada 


BY  P.  G.  SMYTH 

Up  the  stormy  German  ocean,  round  the  wild 
north  east  of  Scotland,  down  the  rocky  western 
coast  of  Ireland,  labored  and  strained  the  great 
ships  of  the  beaten  Armada  of  Spain  in  the 
memorable  month  of  September  in  the  year  1588. 
For  the  naval  forces  of  Elizabeth  of  England, 
commanded  by  the  Catholic  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham,  after  outsailing,  outmaneuvring,  out¬ 
fighting  the  fleet  of  the  Catholic  King  Philip  of 
Spain,  had  blocked  for  it  the  Narrow  Seas  between 
England  and  France,  and  there  was  nothing  left 
for  the  defeated  leviathans  but  to  endeavor  to 
escape  by  a  long  and  dangerous  circuit  if  they 
hoped  to  cast  anchor  again  in  the  ports  of  Lisbon 
or  Cadiz. 

So  northward  and  westward  they  went,  what 
ships  escaped  the  full  wrath  of  the  destroyer,  toss¬ 
ing  and  toiling  and  lumbering  in  the  foaming 
seas,  on  past  many  a  deadly  shoal  and  craggy 

headland  and  wicked  reef  that  showed  its  black 
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teeth  vengefully  above  the  sea  froth.  They 
made  their  way  singly  and  in  groups — galleasses 
or  regular  men-of-war;  galleons,  used  as  transports 
and  inconveniently  packed  with  soldiers;  galleys, 
propelled  by  one  or  more  tiers  of  oars,  pulled  by 
galley  slaves;  merchantmen  and  store  ships; 
caravels  and  ureas,  or  ordinary  transports; 
pataches,  or  dispatch  boats.  White  streaks  and 
stars  on  many  a  hull  showed  where  the  English 
shot  had  told,  and  the  red  and  yellow  flag  of 
Spain  drooped  here  and  there  over  splintered 
masts  and  spars,  shattered  battle  lanterns,  and 
painted,  emblazoned  rails,  rent  and  riddled. 

Violent  and  disastrous  were  the  storms  en¬ 
countered  off  the  Orkneys,  and  it  was  with  sprung 
and  leaking  seams  that  some  of  the  leading 
vessels  at  length  bore  southward  along  the  Irish 
coast,  where  perforce  and  at  all  hazards  they 
had  to  halt  for  repairs  and  provisions. 

“There  is  no  better  anchorage  than  this,  Your 
Excellency,  in  all  the  waters  of  Ireland,”  said  the 
Irish  pilot  to  the  Spanish  commander  of  the 
“Rata  Coronado,”  as  her  anchor  was  dropped  in 
a  broad,  deep  haven,  with  an  arm  curving  inland 
among  gray  cliffs  and  yellow  sand. 

“Then  you  are  familiar  with  those  shores?” 
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“As  familiar,  Your  Excellency,  as  with  the 
road  to  my  own  little  cabin  on  Cliara.  Many  a 
good  caravel  have  I  steered  in  at  ports  all  the  way 
around  from  Cahir-na-Mart  to  Killala  to  exchange 
her  cargo  of  wine — ‘the  King  of  Spain’s  daugh¬ 
ter’  we  call  it — for  its  equal  in  salt  and  hides.” 

“  What  are  those  buildings  yonder  on  the  cliffs  ?” 

“They  are  castles  of  the  Clan  Barrett,  and 
they  were  strong  and  comfortable  homes  before 
they  were  battered  by  the  English  in  the  wars.” 

“Are  your  countrymen  hereabouts  friendly 
with  us,  senor  pilot?” 

“Friendly,  Your  Excellency?  Why  should 
they  not  be?  Are  they  not  of  the  same  faith, 
and  did  not  our  people  themselves  come  from 
Spain  in  the  long  ago — ay,  and  some  of  them 
land  in  this  very  Inver  More?  Quite  as  friendly 
are  they  with  you  as  they  are  enemies  of  the  red- 
haired  queen  of  London.” 

“Well  spoken,  amigo  mio,,f  said  Don  Alonzo 
with  a  smile,  yet  it  was  a  dubious  glance  he  turned 
to  the  shoreward  prospect  of  tawny  sand,  backed 
by  somber,  primeval  forests,  melting  into  brown 
bogs  and  distant  mountain  ridges  of  purple  and 
blue.  “  But  the  place  seems  desolate,  unin¬ 
habited,  undiscovered,  and  sorely  do  we  need 
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supplies  of  food  and  water,  as  well  as  to  patch 
and  caulk  the  holes  in  our  hull.” 

“  And  therefore  would  I  straight  up  anchor  and 
sail  on,  Your  Excellency,  to  seek  a  more  hospi¬ 
table  shore,”  uneasily  put  in  Giovanni  Avancini, 
the  Italian  sailing-master  of  the  “Rata”  whose 
thin  and  sallow  countenance  had  grown  more 
sallow  and  haggard  on  shortened  rations. 

“Heed  him  not,  Excellency,”  indignantly 
exclaimed  Shawn  Fallon,  the  pilot.  “Food 
galore  is  there  for  us  over  yonder — cattle,  swine, 
and  sheep  in  the  little  villages,  red  deer  on  the 
hills  for  the  stalking  and  killing,  salmon  and 
trout  in  the  streams  for  the  catching,  good 
lobsters  and  crabs  on  the  strand.  St.  Dervilla  to 
speed,  no  lack  of  good  living  on  this  coast,  I 
warrant  you.” 

“No  time  have  we,  in  sooth,  to  hunt  deer  or 
fish  for  salmon,”  protested  the  sailing-master, 
albeit  with  watering  mouth;  but  the  commander 
cut  him  short  with  a  gesture. 

“To-night  we  rest  here;  to-morrow  we  test 
Irish  hospitality.  Ah,  Donna  Isola,  delighted 
am  I  to  welcome  you  back  on  deck,  also  to  the 
coast  of  green  Ireland.” 

Don  Alonzo  de  Leyva,  with  stately,  natural 
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grace  doffed  his  plumed  beaver  and  bowed  low 
to  a  fair  young  Catalan,  who  came  toward  him 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  white-haired  grandee, 
her  father.  Many  were  the  grandees,  indeed, 
young  and  old,  on  board  the  “  Rata,”  some  of  the 
noblest  houses  of  Spain  and  Italy  having  sent 
members  to  fight  under  the  immediate  command 
of  De  Leyva,  a  veteran  who  had  served  with 
brilliant  distinction  in  Flanders,  Sicily,  and 
Italy,  and  who  was  to  have  been  general-in-chief 
of  King  Philip’s  army  in  case  of  a  landing  on 
English  soil.  In  the  fierce  fighting  in  Plymouth 
Sound  his  ship,  the  “Rata  Coronado,”  now  at 
anchor  off  the  Irish  coast,  had  specially  distin¬ 
guished  itself  in  action  with  the  “Ark  Royal,” 
the  flagship  of  Admiral  Howard,  who  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  sheer  off. 

Greatly  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him  was  Don  Alonzo,  gentle  and  courteous 
of  manner,  sensible  and  deliberate  of  speech.  In 
person  he  was  tall  and  slender,  with  smooth, 
flaxen  hair,  a  long  beard,  and  a  complexion  that 
looked  light  and  whitish  among  the  dark  faces 
around  him. 

“Don  Miguel  Manrique,”  he  said  cheerily  to  the 
old  grandee,  “to  make  amends  for  having  per- 
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force  taken  your  adorable  daughter  on  this  long 
and  hard  voyage  when  she  had  at  the  outset 
purposed,  Drake’s  guns  permitting,  to  have 
tarried  with  her  English  kinswoman  at  Plymouth 
— for  this,  I  say,  I  hope  to  make  some  poor 
amends  to-morrow  by  treating  you  both  to  a 
savory  dish  of  venison  from  the  Irish  hills.  Alas, 
that  it  is  too  late  to  seek  it  this  evening !” 

For  by  this  time  the  sunset  was  burning  low 
and  crimson  on  the  rim  of  the  great  waste  of 
waters,  that  stretched  thence  over  a  thousand 
leagues  sheer  and  unbroken  to  the  shore  of 
America. 

But  when  morning  came  there  was  disappoint¬ 
ment  on  board  the  “Rata” — which,  by  the  way, 
was  a  ship  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty  tons, 
thirty-five  guns  and  four  hundred  and  nineteen 
men — when  it  was  found  that  during  the  night 
the  sailing-master  Avancini  and  fourteen  of  his 
countrymen,  smarting  at  the  harsh  treatment 
they  alleged  they  had  received  from  the  Span¬ 
iards,  had  stealthily  taken  the  only  boat  that 
remained,  gained  the  shore,  and  gone  off  into  the 
country. 

On  casks,  however,  some  of  the  ship’s  company 
floated  ashore  and  recovered  the  boat,  in  which 
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all  on  board,  or  nearly  all,  were  soon  brought  safe 
to  land,  where  they  took  the  precaution  of 
strongly  entrenching  themselves  in  an  old  castk 
near  the  sea. 

***** 

“Hola — who  goes?  Friends  or  enemies ?”  sud¬ 
denly  shouted  a  corseleted  soldado.  shouldering  his 
matchlock  as  a  body  of  men  was  seen  approaching. 

“They  are  friends — you  can  know  them  by 
their  long  hair  and  their  tunics  of  white  and 
yellow,”  explained  Pilot  Shawn  Fallon. 

In  front  of  the  party  rode  a  few  horsemen  with 
breastplates  gleaming  under  their  Irish  cloaks, 
and  broadswords  at  their  sides.  At  sight  of  the 
foremost,  a  young  chieftain,  a  sudden  expression 
or  recognition  and  delight  broke  from  Donna 
Isola  Manrique: 

“  Madre  de  Dios  be  praised,  it  is  Don  Edmundo 
de  Burgo!” 

“In  Spain  Don  Edmundo,  at  home  plain  Emun 
Bourke,”  said  the  young  man  as  he  dismounted. 
A  glow  of  happiness  lighted  the  face  framed  in  the 
wavy  brown  tresses  of  his  native  coulin  of  long 
hair,  as  he  approached.  Tenderly  he  took  the 
lady’s  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  those  who  saw. 
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“Queen  of  my  heart,  carissima  mia,”  he  mur¬ 
mured,  “great  is  the  late  naval  disaster,  yet  to  me 
most  kind  the  fate  that  has  brought  you  to  our 
shores. 

“  Brave  hidalgos  and  gentlemen,”  he  said, 
“would  that  you  had  come  to  us  under  more 
favorable  auspices,  yet,  to  make  the  best 
of  it,  a  thousand  welcomes  to  all,  and  ten 
thousand  to  you,  my  dear  old  friend  Don 
Miguel.” 

Introductions  followed.  Young  Bourke,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  chief  or  ruling  family  in  these  parts,  had 
spent  some  years  in  Spain,  whither,  like  many 
other  Irish  youths  of  his  time,  he  had  been  sent 
for  the  education  which  was  debarred  him  under 
English  rule — unless  he  chose  to  accept  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  invader  and  become  denationalized 
at  Oxford — Trinity  College,  the  great  anti-Irish 
educational  establishment,  not  having  yet  come 
into  existence.  In  Spain,  Emun  Bourke  was  for  a 
time  the  guest  of  Don  Miguel  Manrique,  from 
whose  home  in  Catalonia  he  had  borne  away 
cherished  memories  of  dark  and  glossy  groves, 
shining  moonlight  waters,  the  click  of  castanets 
and  tinkle  of  guitars,  the  fragrance  of  an  ancient 
garden  by  a  river,  and  amid  all  this,  in  his  heart, 
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the  piquant,  ruby-lipped,  dark-eyed,  mantilla- 
draped  face  of  Donna  Isola. 

To  him  her  welcome,  unexpected,  gracious 
presence  here  on  the  wild  coast  of  Erris  seemed 
to  bear  with  it  all  that  was  pleasant  and  fascin¬ 
ating  in  the  Spanish  land  and  atmosphere. 

“Inland,  on  the  moor,  we  have  met  some  of 
your  people,”  he  informed  Don  Alonzo  de  Leyva; 
“a  foraging  party,  I  presume?” 

“  Deserters  and  marauders,”  explained  the  don; 
“  they  will  steal  your  people’s  cattle  as  they  stole 
our  boat.  To  us  they  would  now  be  of  no  use 
save  as  tassels  for  our  yard-arms.  Better  for 
them  to  take  their  chances  with  the  English  than 
with  us.” 

“I  pity  them  if  they  fall  in  with  the  Devil’s 
Hook’s  son,”  remarked  Emun,  referring  to  a 
Bourke  who  was  not  specially  distinguished  for 
kindness,  scruple,  or  consideration. 

“Hast  thou  heard  aught  of  our  people  along 
other  parts  of  thy  coasts?” 

The  young  chieftain  shook  his  head.  “Black 
and  dreadful  are  the  tidings.  Here  and  there  the 
great  ships  have  gone  ashore  and  the  strand  is 
white  with  stripped  corpses  of  the  drowned  or 
slain.  No  quarter  is  being  given  by  the  Sassen- 
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ach  to  the  shipwrecked;  it  is  death  to  protect  or 
conceal  them.  The  Queen’s  Deputy,  the  avari¬ 
cious  Fitzwilliam,  has  given  orders  to  use  torture 
on  the  captives  in  order  to  find  the  whereabouts  of 
gold  or  jewels.  Even  some  of  the  more  ignorant 
and  brutal  of  our  own  people  have  turned  wreck¬ 
ers  and  murderers  for  the  sake  of  plunder. 
Governor  Bingham  is  chief  of  the  slayers,  and  at 
Galway  the  block  drips  with  Spanish  blood.” 

At  this  appalling  news  of  danger  and  massacre 
the  foreign  nobles  looked  at  one  another  with 
horror  and  indignation.  They  were  haggard 
and  bedraggled,  with  sodden  ruffs  hanging  limp 
over  the  gold  chains  on  their  necks  and  silk  and 
velvet  doublets  stained  and  soiled  from  their 
long  voyage.  But  the  light  of  anger  and  courage 
flashed  in  each  proud  eye  and  hands  sought  the 
hilts  of  rapiers. 

“Savage  demons!”  exclaimed  Don  Miguel, 
“  foul  and  ravenous  beasts,  to  thus  ignore  Christian 
chivalry  and  the  laws  of  war!” 

“Stay  with  us,  General  de  Leyva,”  urged  Emun 
Bourke,  his  patriotism  and  martial  enthusiasm 
rising  at  sight  of  the  hundreds  of  well-equipped 
soldiery,  with  their  shining  morions  or  open 
helmets,  corselets  and  matchlocks;  “stay  and 
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avenge  your  people  and  the  wrongs  of  Ireland. 
The  Clan  William  Bourke  and  many  another 
clan  will  send  out  the  gairm  sluagh,  the  call  to  the 
host,  and  with  Your  Excellency  to  lead  us  we  will 
soon  sweep  the  troops  of  Queen  Bess  across  the 
Shannon.” 

“In  truth,  Don  Edmundo,”  gravely  replied  the 
veteran,  “gladly  would  I  help  free  your  country, 
the  friend  of  Spain,  but  as  a  soldier  I  must  obey 
orders  and  these  are  that  I  return  home  with 
what  speed  I  may,  bringing  with  me  the  many 
young  nobles  under  my  care.” 

Large  fires  burned  on  the  seashore,  the  whiff  of 
roasting  meat  mingled  with  the  appetizing  odor 
of  the  brine,  the  country  folk  were  attracted  to 
the  spot,  the  shore  encampment  assumed  the 
features  of  a  carnival,  the  skirl  of  the  Irish  bag¬ 
pipes  mingled  with  the  rattling  and  beating  of  the 
tambourine,  soldadoes  vied  with  village  maidens 
in  bewildering  combinations  of  cachuchas,  fan¬ 
dangos  and  boleros  with  jigs  and  reels. 

Along  the  strand  wandered  Emun  Bourke  and 
his  raven-haired  inamorata,  to  whom  he  made, 
but  in  far  more  urgent,  pleading,  and  passionate 
way,  an  invitation  similar  to  that  which  he  had 
conveyed  to  the  commander. 
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“Stay  with  me,  Isola!  Time  and  opportunity 
are  ours;  let  us  take  them.  To  claim  your  hand  I 
was  about  to  make  the  voyage  to  Spain,  when 
your  dear  face  thus  strangely  came  to  me  as  a 
benediction.” 

“Edmundo,  my  heart,  this  is  a  time  of  war  and 
trouble,  not  of  love  and  marriage.  At  present 
my  way  is  my  father’s,  and  his  is  the  path  of 
danger.” 

“  Carissima,  both  you  and  he  will  be  secure  in 
our  castle  yonder  across  the  mountains.” 

“You  would  forfeit  your  life  by  harboring 
Spaniards.” 

“A  thousand  times  over,  Isola,  would  I  forfeit 
it  in  such  cause  as  this.  But  be  not  afraid, 
rarely  do  the  agents  of  the  English  Queen  or  her 
governor  penetrate  into  our  wild  fastnesses.  With 
us,  mavourneen,  you  will  be  almost  as  safe  as  if 
in  Catalonia.” 

Love’s  pleadings  and  arguments  lasted  for 
more  than  a  mile  along  the  lonely  strand,  on  which 
the  long  white  ocean  cataracts  poured  their 
foam,  while  the  great  dark  nimbi  came  surging  in 
over  the  sea  and  the  young  chieftain  wrapped  his 
cloak  around  the  graceful  form  of  the  Spanish 
girl  to  protect  her  from  the  big  raindrops. 
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A  day  went  by  and  another  huge  refugee  of 
the  Armada  came  floundering  into  Broad  Haven. 
It  was  the  “Duquesa  Santa  Ana,”  a  transport  of 
nine  hundred  tons,  carrying  between  three  and 
four  hundred  men,  who  had  been  specially 
levied  in  honor  of  the  Duchess  of  Medina,  Sidonia, 
wife  of  the  chief  admiral  of  the  Armada.  Soon 
the  newcomers  joined  the  hundreds  swarming  on 
shore. 

Next  day  a  calamity  occurred.  The  wind 
blew  strong  from  sea,  the  waves  beat  hard, 
the  “Rata  Coronado”  snapped  her  cables  and 
drifted  ashore.  A  boatload  of  treasure,  including 
much  velvet  and  cloth  of  gold,  was  lost  and  went 
to  enrich  some  poor  but  acquisitive  natives  who 
had  never  seen  or  worn  better  than  homemade 
frieze,  linen,  and  flannel.  The  “Rata”  somehow 
took  fire,  and  the  gallant  flagship  that  had  so  well 
braved  Howard’s  cannon  and  the  assaults  of  the 
seas,  laid  her  charred  timbers  on  the  desolate 
coast  of  Erris. 

“Now,  cara  mia,  you  will  stay  with  me,  you 
surely  will,”  again  entreated  Emun,  trying  to 
pluck  the  flower  of  happiness  from  the  briar  of 
misfortune.  “Our  destiny  is  written  in  letters 
of  fire  on  yon  blazing  hull.” 
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She  wavered,  weakened,  yielded.  To  her  ar¬ 
dent  suitor’s  exultation  her  sire  also  gave  his 
consent  to  the  nuptials,  which  were  celebrated — 
it  being  sometimes  very  hard  to  readily  find  a 
Catholic  priest  in  Ireland  in  those  penal  times — 
by  Padre  Felipe  of  the  “  Santa  Ana,”  in  the  little 
church  of  St.  Cummin,  the  only  bridal  illumin¬ 
ations  being  the  candles  flickering  on  the  humble 
altar,  the  only  wedding-music  the  boom  of  the 
breakers.  But  gay  was  the  marriage-feast  in 
the  hall  of  the  old  castle  by  the  sea,  where  torches 
flared  from  the  walls  and  merry  dancers  com¬ 
mingled  and  rich  Spanish  wine  went  round  in 
flashing  goblets. 

De  Leyva  piled  his  men,  or  as  many  of  them  as 
he  could,  on  board  the  u  Santa  Ana,”  and  set  out 
to  return  to  Spain.  The  bridal  party,  which 
now  included  several  Spaniards  who  were  left 
behind,  waved  an  adieu  to  him  as  he  sailed 
slowly  out  of  the  haven,  after  which  Emun 
Bourke,  accompanied  by  a  mixed  and  formidable 
escort,  proudly  conducted  his  bride  to  his  gray 
ancestral  fortalice  on  the  banks  of  the  Owen- 
more,  where  for  many  a  year  they  enjoyed  happi¬ 
ness  and  prosperity. 

Let  us  briefly  follow  the  last  fortunes  of  the 
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gallant  Admiral  Alonzo  de  Leyva.  The  over¬ 
burdened  and  unwieldly  “ Santa  Ana”  was 
driven  on  the  rocks  in  Loughros  Bay,  in  Donegal, 
but  all  on  board  were  saved.  Thence  they 
crossed  the  mountain  nineteen  miles  to  Killy- 
begs  harbor,  De  Leyva,  whose  leg  had  been 
injured  by  the  capstan  in  the  confusion  of  the 
shipwreck,  being  carried  all  the  way.  At  Killy- 
begs  was  another  relic  of  the  Armada,  the  huge 
Neapolitan  galeasse  “Gerona,”  undergoing  re¬ 
pairs.  In  this  vessel,  when  but  partly  seaworthy, 
De  Leyva  made  his  final  start.  On  board,  to 
tug  the  huge  oars,  were  three  hundred  galley 
slaves,  who  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  He 
took  with  him  about  three  hundred  other  persons 
— nobles,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  four  pilots,  namely 
three  Irishmen  and  a  Scot — and  set  sail  for 
Scotland.  On  the  rocks  of  Bunboys,  near  Dun- 
luce  castle,  on  the  rugged  coast  of  Antrim,  the 
crippled  “Gerona”  went  to  pieces.  Only  five 
persons  were  saved.  There,  with  numerous 
Spanish  and  Italian  nobles  of  high  rank  and 
dignity,  perished  the  most  illustrious  Spanish 
soldier  of  his  time. 

Many  of  the  shipwrecked  Spaniards  remained 
in  Ireland,  stayed  in  retirement  till  the  trouble 
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was  over,  and  then  married  among  the  people  and 
settled  down.  Along  the  western  coast  one  may 
still  find  abundant  traces  of  Spanish  blood,  accen¬ 
tuated  by  Spanish  names.  There  are  men  tall 
and  dark,  muscular,  in  many  cases  grave-faced, 
reserved,  and  courteous;  tall  women,  with  large 
dark  eyes  and  a  plentitude  of  raven  tresses;  also 
various  other  types,  brunette  and  blonde,  that 
bear  a  Spanish  imprint.  And  there  are  such 
names  as  Carlos,  Pedro,  Sancoe  (Sancho),  Miggle 
(Miguel),  Nandy  (Fernandez),  Hoohan  (Juan), 
Jagoe  (Iago)  and  Hosey  or  Hosea  (Jos6). 

All  these  remain  as  ethnological  tokens  of  the 
epoch-making  event  of  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  years  ago,  when  so  many  of  the  great 
ships  of  Philip  of  Spain  went  to  pieces  on  the 
Irish  rocks,  a  gigantic  catastrophe  which,  apart 
from  its  tragic  and  terrible  features,  served  to 
provide  many  Irish  girls  with  admiring  foreign 
husbands  and  to  give  at  least  an  occasional 
romantic  Irishman  a  winsome  bride  from  the 
Armada. 
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